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Touring Car, in Standard Finish 
and Equipment, $4,200 


Touring Car__ Runabout 


Limousine__Landaulet 
Other Bodies__Chassis 


Manufactured Entirely 
in the Packard Shops 


“Ask the man who owns one” 


Packard Motor Car Comp any 
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could ever attempt to describe its delights.” 
The Tobaccos are all aged. Age improves 


flavor; adds mildness; prevents biting. 
In the blending, seven countries, from 
Latakia to. America, are called upon, 
Surbrug’s “Arcadia” is in a class by 
itself — nothing so rich in flavor—so ex- 
hilarating in quality. A mild stimulant. 
At Your Dealer’ s. 
SEND 10 CENTS for sample which will convince. 
THE SURBRUG COMPANY 
132 Reade Street New York 

















STALLS BOOKS 


SELF AND SEX SERIES 
Subjects that should be understood by every per- 
son and information properly given which should 
not be hidden by false or foolish modesty. Com- 
mended by highest medical authorities. 

4 BOOKS TO MEN 

By Sylvanus 4 hy D. 
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Whata Fogas Man 


Whata Younes Husband 
Ov nant to Know. 
What a Man of 45 
Ought to Know. 


4 BOOKS TO WOMEN 
By Mrs. Mary Wood-Allen, M.D., 
and Mrs. Emma F. A. Drake, M.D, 
Whata Tome Girl ‘ 
Ought to Know. 
Whata Young Woman 
ght to Know. 
Whata — Wife 
ght to Know. 
Whata Woman of 45 
ught to Know. 
post free. a e io contents free. 
. These books are being 
translated into seven guages in Asia and several 
in Europe. Now ready: In . Young Boy, & 
Young Husband, Young Girl, Young Wife; price 
$1.25 each, post free. n » Young Man, 
Young Husband, Man of 45, Woman of 45; price 
$1 each, post free. In preparation, German, French, 
Spanish, Italian. 
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Spins 5 Minutes 
“The Ideal Ball-bearing Top” 


The smallest child.can spin it and there 
is no spring nor string to wind up. Nothing 
about it to break nor wear out. Beautifuily 
nickel-plated ;_ with rubber tire that pre- 
vents injury to hands or furniture, 

Each top packed in box with 6 colored disks. A 
touch of the finger while top is spinning makes 





beautiful color —— = combinations. 

Buy of or Send us 
your 

Dealer 25c. 

CUSHMAN & 240 West 


DENISON MFG. CO. 23d St., New York City 
Will keep a child quietly amused for hours 














80 Shines 25c' 


Smaller size—enough for 20 shines—10c. Go to your 
dealer—if he can’t supply, clip out this whole ad as 
a certificate and we will supply you direct with 


Eagle Brand Shoe Cream 


Best for black or russet shoes— will not change original color 
of tan, russet or brown—a pure oil dressing — gives a quick, 
lasting, waterproof shine. Has a delicate odor, and won't 
rub off on hands or garments. Comes in glass jar. 


| 
American Shoe Polish Co., 224 N. Franklin St., Chicago 
Use ** Nova’’—Best Cleaner for White orany Shade Canvas Shoes. 
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SHORTHAND 





IN 30 DAYS 


Boyd Syllabic System — — written with only nine characters. No 


* positions’ ‘FO * ruled lines ** 3 ee 


—no ‘‘word- 
signs ’’ — no ‘‘ cold notes.’ tha: 


system it can 
be learned in 30 days of home arady ftilizing spare time. For 
Chicago dence 


full descriptive matter, free, address, 


Schools, 728 Chicago Opera House Block, Chicago, Ill 











Are You a Mason? 
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Get your charms and all 
emblems at factory prices. 

Anything in Masonic 
jewelry, from a button to a solid gold K. T. or 32 Degree charm. 
Write for illustrated catalog. RALPH 8. COLE, Attleboro, Mass. 





When Your 
Subscription Expires 


Three weeks before a subscription 
expires we inclose a renewal blank on 
which you may write your order for 
the renewal, and in the last copy sent 
on the old subscription we again inclose 
a similar blank. 


When we first notify you that_your sub- 

scription will 
expire you should send your renewal at once 
in order not to miss a number. Should you 
receive a renewal blank after having sent 
your order for renewal please disre, seared the 
notice. We begin to pack the mail bags a 
week or more before mailing, and your co; y 
may have already been pac ed. ew su 
scriptions which are received by us on or 
before Tuesday of any week will begin with 
the issue of that week. If they are received 
after that day they will begin one week later. 
Each edition is exhausted almost immedi- 
ately after publication so that it is impos- 
sible for us to begin subscriptions with back 
numbers. Remittances should be by postal 
order, check or express money order. At 
least two weeks’ notice is necessary before 
« change of address can be made. 











A Brief History B. 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST is the old- 
est journal of any kind that is issued to-day from 
the American press. Its history may be traced 
back in a continuous, unbroken line to the days 
when young Benjamin Franklin edited and 
printed the old Pennsylvania Gazette.” In nearly 
one hundred and eighty years there has been 
hardly a week — save only while the British Army 
held Philadelphia and patriotic printers were in 
exile—when the magazine has not been issued. 

During Christmas week, 1728, Samuel Keimer 
began its publication under the title of the 
Universal Instructor in all Arts and Sciences and 
Pennsylvania Gazette. In less than a year he 
sold it to Benjamin Franklin, who, on October 
2, 1729, issued the first copy under the name of 
the Pennsylvania Gazette. Franklin sold his 
share in the magazine to David Hall, his part- 
ner, in 1765. In 1805 the grandson of David 
Halli became its publisher. When he died, in 
1821, his partner, Samuel C. Atkinson, formed 
an alliance with Charles Alexander, and in the 
summer of that year they changed the title of the 
Gazette to THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 











Fewels and the Complexion 


Those mothers of our future Presidents who 

solve the servant problem by doing their own 
housework may or may not have an academic in- 
‘*a well-gowned woman 
never wears dull gems with velvet, garnets with 
white crépe, turquoises with violet-colored fabric, 
or emeralds with colors in mauve.’ 
man suspects that every daughter of Eve is inter- 
ested in jewels and that an article in our next 
week’s issue, written by Tiffany’s 
ciousstonesand entitled THE EriqueTTe or Gems, 
will not be without its appeal to the feminine heart. 


terest in the dictum that 


Who says that THe SATURDAY EvENING Post 

is a magazine for men only? 

(we number them not by tens but by hundreds 

of thousands), listen to these strange doctrines: 
«« The condition of the skin has practically no more to do with 


the color of the complexion than glass in a florist’s windows 
has with the flowers displayed behind it.’’ 


«Skin foods can be bought at the grocer’s and butcher’s, not 


at the druggist’s.’” 


«« The skin has little more power of absorption than a mackintosh 
coat. Nothing save the strongest drugs can be driven through 
it, except under pressure of a powerful electric current.’’ 


«« Wash the face as if it were a window-pane, not a kitchen 


floor.’’ 


«« The best colors to apply to the face—through the opening 
provided for that purpose —are red meats, green vegetables, 
purple fruits, golden butter, white bread and sugar. 


The article from which these revolutionary dicta 

are culled will be published in the near future under 
the title of THe Comp.exities OF THE COMPLEXION. It 
is written by a well-known physician. 


From the same writer, by the way, we have another 
article in type that will interest women. 
THE SINs OF THE SHOEMAKER, and it will appear shortly. 
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Yet a mere 
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Women readers 
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OIL 
for Both Sides 
of the Cylinders 


Upon perfect lubrication zzside 
the cylinders depends the very 
life of your automobile. Ouéside 
the cylinders, on other parts of the 
automobile, it’s only a question of 
wear. Lubrication in either case is 
made a scientific certainty by the use of 
MOBILOIL, the friction-proof, ¢roudle- 
proof oil. There’s a grade of 





Our booklet, sent free on 
request, tells which grade 
of MOBILOIL to use. 
Also contains much useful 
information for motorists. 


MOBILOIL, in barrels, and 
in cans with patent pouring 
spout, is sold by all dealers. 

Manufactured by 


VACUUM OIL COMPANY 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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for your car, whether steam or gasoline, 
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aircooled or water cooled. 
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It thoroughly cleanses the scalp and hair of all 
impurities, leaving both in a clean and healthy con- 
dition, simply by using with pure soap and water. 


FOR BATHING 


It cleanses the skin of soil and oily waste, improves the 


circulation, builds up the muscles. Always sanitary. 
Rubber Complexion pew $8 .50 
Rubber M e er . .50 


Rubber Toilet Brush (small) 
Skin Food (large jar)... . 
Agents Wanted. Catalog Free of Everything in Rubber Goods 


Cc. J. BAILEY & CO., 22 Boylston St., Boston 

















A GENUINE PANAMA HAT for $1 2° 


A real, hand-woven Panama Hat, direct 
Lee Wig 








importation from South America. Nicely 
finished ; durable in al] weathers; weight 
only 2 ounces. Differs only from a 
$10 Panama in being somewhat § 
coarser weave. A good outing or | 
camping hat for man, woman orchild, \ 
Allsizes. Unblocked, or can be blocked * 
by purchaser in any shape. Sent prepaid X es 
for only $1 to introduce our wonderful “| 
values in Mexican and Panama Hats at 40c 

to $20. 3-color Art Catalogue of Hats FREE. F 

The Francis E. Lester Company, Dept. B66, Mesilla Park, NLM. 





RETURNED 
Free report as to Patentability. Illustrated Guide 
Book, and List of Inventions Wanted, sent free. 
EVANS, WILKENS & CO., WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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Annual Cost 
Whole Life Policy 
Per $1,000 
Age 20 - $14.96 
Age 25- 16.77 
Age 30- 19.08 
Age 35 - 22.10 


PRUDENTIAL 


A f 
STRENGTH OF 
GIBRALTAR 

















80 Million Dollars 
Sold in 40 Weeks. 


The 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey. 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. 


$19.08 Per Year Buys $1000 


of Life Insurance in 


The New Low Cost 


The Prudential 


at Age 30. 


Policy 





Send your age, nearest birthday, for 
specimen Policy. State occupation. 


Annual Cost 
Whole Life Policy 
Per $1,000 
Age 40 - $26.09 
Age 45- 31.47 
Age 50- 38.83 
Age55- 48.98 


New Ordinary Insurance 














Prudential 


Insurance Co. of America 


Dept. M. Home Office: NEWARK, N. J. 











Are Your Sox Insured? 





You can make your 

feet stylish, comfort- 

urs Are! &:2)n2) 
@ wearing “ Holeproof” 


Sox or Stockings, 
because they are insured against wear for six months. 

You rid yourself of holes, darns and all such discomforts because 
you get, with every box of six pairs of ‘‘ Holeproof’’ Hose, a guar- 
antee that reads like this: 

“Tf any or all these six pairs of hose need darning within six 

months from date of sale, you get new ones FREE.” 

“ Holeproof’’ Sox or Stockings feel good on your feet because 
they are soft yet firm. They always look stylish, fit well and lay 
smoothly because knit the natural shape of your feet. They do not 
shrink nor stretch, and washing cleanses without hardening them. 

“ Holeproof”’ Sox and Stockings do not “ crock,’’ “ rust’? nor 

fade because dyed with pure dyes that make “fast” colors. 

“Holeproof’’ Sox and Stockings come to you thoroughly 
aseptic because they are doubly sterilized after dyeing. You get 


Holeproof Sox 


and Stockings am, 


in boxes containing six pairs of a size and weight —all in one color or 
colors assorted, as you prefer—and the “genuine” a/ways bear the 
‘**Holeproof"’ Trade-Mark. Look for it! Hose ot showing the 
“ on ” Trade-Mark are not genuine ‘‘ Holeproof "’ Hose. 
“ Holeproof "’ Sox, knit from fine Egyptian and Sea Island cotton, 

come in sizes 9% to 12—‘‘medium,” “light” and ‘extra light” 
weights — black, light and dark tan, pearl gray and navy blue color- 
ings — and the price is $2.00 per box of Six Pairs. 
“Holeproof”’ Lustre-Sox (rich, si/k- ike finish) comeinsame sizes 
and colors—light weight only. Price $3.00 per box of Six Pairs 
‘*Holeproot’’ Stockings (Ladies’ hose) knit from fine 
Seyptie cotton, come in sizes 8 to 11— medium weight 
only — black, tan, and black with white feet. Price $2.00 
per box of Six Pairs. 





































pes Co. “ Holeproof " Lustre-Hose (Ladies’ stockings with 
169 Fourth St rich, si/k-like finish) come in all regular sizes but only 
Milwaukee, Wis. light-weight black and tan. Price $3.00 per box of 
° Six Pairs. A//‘‘ Holeproof” Hosiery is guaranteed 
: L enclose $ ommend to you for six months. 
OF —___----_BORES @ our dealer hasn't genuine 
Holeproof Sox. How to Order. MT ctapcoet’” Heme, weed dtoeet 
Size_ _Weight —__ tous. Use the coupon. Order one box or as many as you 
Coie wish, and remit in «ny convenient way. We will fill your 
olors. —_ . - order promptly and prepay express. 
and _____boxes of Holeproof — if any ‘‘ Holeproof*’ Hose need darning 
Stockings. within six months from the time you buy them, they will be 
Size___ Weight replaced FREE of aii cost to you, Order today and ask ior 
Celsns our little book ‘* How to Make Your Feet Happy.'* Address 
. 
LEIA LL OME Holeproof Hosiery Company 
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169 Fourth Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Please be sure to state whether you wish regular Cotton 





It is not necessary to 
sacrifice style in a shoe 
for the sake of fit. 
Style is not a matter 
of freakishness and is 
not dependent upon any 
extreme in shape or leather. 
In fact style in footwear is 
produced by a shoe that fits the foot 
perfectly and preserves its shapely appearance. The 


American Gentleman Shoe 


is a stylish shoe. You can get an American Gentleman Shoe 
that will meet your requirements for style and at the same time 
fit your foot. And what is more, it will wear well. 

The shoe illustrated, No. 1305, is a very stylish yet extremely comfortable 

shoe. It is made on the popular Ascot last with medium wide toe. Is made 

of tan Russia calf with single sole and welt, extension edge and military heel. 
Send for free copy of our beautiful booklet, illustrating many styles 

of the American Gentleman Shoe. 


HAMILTON, BROWN SHOE COMPANY, St. Louis, U. S. A. 
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or Silk-like finish, and remit accordingly. 
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ENVOYS 


By an Expatriate 





of a twisted opera-glass. 


under the title The Expatriates. 





This article, by a former attaché in the Diplomatic Service of the 
United States, is a frank and pitiless statement of how certain 
of our Ambassadors to European nations are regarded by Conti- 
nental Courts and by those denationalized, and usually snobbish, 
Americans who have lived abroad so long that they have assumed 
the European attitude of contempt toward everything that is not 
of the Old World. It is always interesting to see ourselves as 
others see us, even though they view us through the wrong end 


The writer of this article also wrote that curious attack on 
things American which appeared in this magazine a year ago 


— THE EDITORS. 








HOUGH Emperor 

William may, or 
may not, have said 
what he was cred- 
ited with saying about 
Ambassador Hill’s fitness for 
the post of our representative 
at Berlin, it is pretty certain that the Kaiser, like every other crowned head in Europe, 
does a lot of thinking every time our State Department names a new diplomatic 
representative. The fact of the matter is that most foreign governments have long 
been in the habit of regarding new American envoys with much anxiety; for it is no 
rarity for our diplomatists to turn out to be strange, and occasionally embarrassing, 
propositions to the courts and governments to which they are accredited. 

As long as we retain our present system of sending to represent the country abroad 
a set of men whose appointments are made by the President, not by reason of high 
qualifications, but simply because their names were more or less imperatively forced 
upon the Chief Executive by Senators, Congressmen or influential politicians, we shall 
be running the chance of seeing our diplomatists rejected by the countries to which 
they are appointed, or the even worse alternative of having them accepted, and given 
free rein to humiliate, during four or more years, the land of which they are citizens. 
And, just so long as we keep recruiting our diplomatic service from the ranks of the 
politicians, we may expect to get such rebuffs as the Kaiser is alleged to have 
administered to us. 

The Department of State knows, but does not tell the country, that there is usually 
some other and weightier reason for the non-acceptance of our envoys than the one 
that foreign governments are alleged to ascribe as the sole cause for such rejection. A 
case which occurred in 1885 illustrates the point. When President Cleveland nominated 
a Richmond lawyer for Minister to Italy, the Quirinal refused to accept him, protesting 
against his appointment on the ground that the Virginian, in a speech many years 
before, had violently assailed United Italy in general, and Victor Emmanuel in 
particular, for the invasion of the Papal territories. That was, at least in part, the 
true reason for Italy’s refusal of Mr. Cleveland’s appointee. 

With a recklessness that so often characterizes our diplomatic appointments, the 
President then sent to the Senate the name of the same repudiated diplomatist as 
Minister to Austria. Vienna followed the example of Rome by likewise refusing him, 
and Americans were allowed to suppose that Austria’s action was based on the fact 
that the wife of the envoy had been born a Jewess. Naturally, every citizen of our 
Republic keenly resented the affront to our national dignity; but the unanimous 
indignation that prevailed throughout the United States was really unwarranted— 
inasmuch as it was directed against Austria. The truth of the matter was that Vienna 
had the best of reasons for declining to accept the Southerner, for his acceptance would 
have entailed a grave issue with her political ally, Italy. The false reason assigned 
for the Virginian’s refusal was concocted to save Washington from the accusation of 
selecting its diplomatic representatives with absolute lack of tact, and with utter 
disregard of the ordinary courtesy that is practiced among other nations, of first 
ascertaining whether a prospective envoy would be persona grata to such and such a 
country. ' 

In the most recent instance of objection to an American diplomatic representative, 
I cannot positively avow that the popular disapproval in the United States of Kaiser 
Wilhelm’s utterances was similarly unjustifiable, or that there was some other reason 
besides his private fortune why Mr. Hill was not desired as our Ambassador in Berlin; 
yet I cannot restrain the suspicion that there was some other and stronger ground for 
objection to the appointment behind the pecuniary pretext. I know almost nothing, 
Personally or officially, of Mr. Hill; but Germany may know enough of him in either 
























capacity not to want him in 
the diplomatic corps in Berlin. 
There is here the possibility 
that the reason publicly 
ascribed was the real reason 
after all. If the Kaiser con- 
sidered the newly-named 
Ambassador persona non grata, simply because he is not a rich man, he would be 
much more justified in objecting to him on that ground than the Americans should 
be for finding fault with his reason. The Imperial government has had ample 
opportunities of studying the relative values, from the German standpoint, of rich 
and poor American envoys, and it is probably satisfied that the United States 
representative who is a rich man fulfills the purpose of his being in Berlin much 
better than the diplomat without private fortune. Nowadays, when the telegraph 
and rapid postal facilities keep distant governments in close touch, the chief utility of 
diplomats consists in the foreshadowing of the dignity of their home governments, 
in contributing to the pomp of state ceremonies and to the cultivation of social 
amenities in the countries to which they are accredited. However trivial such 
purposes may seem, the fact remains that international amity and mutual esteem 
are fostered by them. Therefore, since the modern diplomatist is chiefly useful because 
he is ornamental, his value is immeasurably diminished if economy necessitates his 
being officially inconspicuous in the community. 

With all our immense national wealth and our boasted prosperity, we pay our 
foreign representatives such niggardly salaries that they cannot properly uphold 
the dignity of the nation unless they are very rich men, and are willing to draw upon 
their private means. Having no regular embassy or legation building in the ‘great 
capitals, as other important nations have, a very large proportion of the salary of our 
envoys goes to pay the rent of suitable homes. If an Ambassador has any appreciation 
of the dignity of his position, the balance will have been exhausted before he has been 
half a year in his post. Over and over again, American diplomatic representatives, men 
of conspicuous ability, and eminently qualified, have been constrained to retire from the 
service owing to their limited private fortunes. 

Emperor William -is perfectly well aware of this peculiar parsimony of our 
Government, and we Americans have no right whatever to reproach him if he expresses 
his preference for a rich rather than a poor Ambassador. For these reasons I heartily 
and emphatically dissociate myself from the howl of indignation that was evoked all 
over the country by Germany’s objection to Ambassador Hill. 

From many years’ connection with the diplomatic service of the United States, as 
a secretary of legation, besides a still longer period of foreign residence in a private 
capacity, I know how foreigners misjudge our race by the unfortunate diplomatic 
specimens periodically sent out from Washington. Americans who spend much time 
in Europe sooner or later inevitably run across some of these freak diplomats, and find 
in them both a personal and national offense, in that they are a notorious disgrace to 
our country, heaping insult upon it in the eyes of foreigners by their outlandish 
personal appearance or personal traits; by their crass ignorance, their ostentatious 
vulgarities, their social coarseness or their flagrant parsimony. 

More by good luck than management we have been a trifle more fortunate in 
recent years than we used to be, although it would not be difficult to name one or two 
mild specimens of the diplomatic race just described now in public life, who serve as 
assurances that the genus is by no means extinct in the land of which they have long 
been such a prolific product. 

During my official career I chanced to be associated with several Ministers who 
left more or less mirth-provoking memories in the capitals they graced with their 
presence. One of these gentlemen has become historic as the most extraordinary 
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Envoy Extraordinary the modern world has known. 
Two other former chiefs of mine had previously been 
Governors of a certain Western State, and, though I 
understand they made very good Governors, they were 
*pathetic failures in diplomacy. With the exception of 
the memorable Minister to whom I have just referred 
individually, and who out-Heroded Herod in everything, 
it may be said for the others that they meant well, only 
they did not know, and could not learn, how to make their 
deeds and speech fit their intentions. In other words, they 
were the material out of which even a miracle-worker 
could not make a diplomat. They sent off fairly good 
dispatches to Washington, but in all*their dealings with 
the court and government, and in all the brilliant social 
life of the capital, they floundered as cumbrously as a 
whale on a wharf. They were wretchedly unhappy men, 
and made no attempt to disguise their misery, which was 
rendered peculiarly poignant by their constant expecta- 
tion of making new blunders, the constant realization of 
these expectations, and the atmosphere of perennial 
derision in which they lived. 

Diplomatic freaks are frequent in our service mainly 
owing to two potent facts: because they are largely chosen 
from the social grades to which most of our politicians 
belong, and because an undue proportion of them come 
out of the West. Both elements are practically incapable 
of producing diplomats, for both grow a style of citizen 
who is essentially foreign to the ways of the great social 
world. These men may be virile, forceful personalities, 
but when they are launched on a sea of which they know 
nothing disaster is inevitable. They immediately fall into 
either of two frames of mind: pity for themselves at being 
there, or a red-hot bellicose resentment against their en- 
vironment. Either condition encourages them to do and 
say things they should not; and thus they become objects 
of public scorn, and our country is discredited. In the 
social life of some European capitals the phrase “like an 
American Minister” has grown to stand as the synonym 
for a striking anomaly, or to suggest the extreme of 
personal eccentricity. 

In the course of twenty or twenty-five years in Europe 
I have encountered a very remarkable variety of these 
American representatives, and, like most of our country- 
men with the same experience, have been profoundly 
mortified that our sensitive race, our glorious land and 
our splendid democratic institutions should be made to 
appear grotesque in the eyes of the wondering world. 


American Bulls in Diplomatic China Shops 


HE majority of the extraordinary official individuals 
whom I recall at the moment were characterized by 
an amazing indifference as to what foreigners might think 
of them or their country. Their dominant idea was that 
the post was worth just so much money, end inasmuch as 
their incumbency would not likely extend beyond four 
years, their plain duty was to save everything they could 
out of their salaries. Consequently, many of them lived 
in an economical simplicity that was much more humble 
than the households of many of the servants of other 
foreign diplomats. This mode of existence seemed to gener- 
ate among these parsimonious gentlemen a recklessness of 
demeanor that often became a scandal in the community. 
There are other types of American envoys who are still 
more offensive to one’s national and personal pride than 
the specimens who regard their high posts simply as 
well-paying jobs. The chief of these is the crude citizen 
of flamboyant attire and uncouth manner, who struts 
through his official life, bellowing his sneers at everything 
that is not American. Another is the.type of envoy who 
uses excessive profanity to express his loathing for society, 
which he styles degenerate; or his disdain for ordinary 
politeness, which he classifies as a nauseating effeminacy; 
or his unrestrained contempt for a dress coat, to him the 
emblem of foppishness. Still another is the singular 
pattern of humanity who, on all occasions, gives free rein 
to his astonishment that Europe does not abandon its 
habit of talking ridiculous languages, and adopt, instead, 
the rural American dialect. 

It is not unusual to find the stamp of American envoy 
who is so overawed by his surroundings that he lives in 
the constant occupation of trying to crawl into his shell— 
though his timidity rarely induces him to resign his post. 
There was one of this breed not many years ago in one of 
the smaller European capitals. On the day he was to be 
received by the King for the presentation of his letter of 
credence, the sight of the gorgeous royal coach waiting 
before his door to take him to the palace threw him into 
such a spasm of stage-fright that the ceremony had to be 
adjourned sine die. 

I witnessed the début at court of another rustic rep- 
resentative and his wife, and my heart wept for their 
pitiful embarrassment. On another occasion I accom- 


panied ‘the American Minister to the palace on the 
day of his first audience with the sovereign, so that I 
could interpret the colloquy. My chief had committed his 
little speech to memory, but forgot every word of it the 
moment he shook hands with the monarch. 
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“For Heaven’s sake,” he gasped, ‘‘ask the King to wait 
a moment until I can collect my thoughts. I am awfully 
nervous.” 

“Your Majesty,” said I as if interpreting, ‘‘the United 
States Minister expresses his profound appreciation of the 
honor of conveying to your Majesty, and your Majesty’s 
government and people, the renewal of the expression of 
friendship and sympathy that unite our two races.” 

Here I stopped and turned to my chief to be further 
prompted. ‘‘ What did the King say? Will he give me 
a minute to think?’’ murmured the unhappy man. 


Indianapolis Jests Lost in Transit 


“‘\7OUR MAJESTY,’ I resumed, “the representative 
of the United States declares that it will be ever his 
proud privilege, as it will be a genuine personal delight 
to him, to promote, in every possible way, the continuance 
of the most amicable relations between two great countries, 
whose mutual affection and esteem have been fortified 
and intensified as the years roll on.” 
- “Tell him I'll be all right in a minute,” persisted the 
Minister, as I pretended to stop and be coached. 

“His Excellency,” I went on, “adds the hope that 
your Majesty’s life may be spared for many years, for not 
alone the people of this great country, but the entire world, 
rejoice that such an enlightened sovereign should rule 
the destinies of this heroic race, and ” 

“T’ve got it now—I’ve got it now,” interrupted my 
chief. ‘Tell him “i 

“‘And should prove to mankind,” I continued, “that 
Providence is watching over this world and this age of 
ours with beneficent solicitude.” 

“Your Majesty,’’ began the Minister. 

“Don’t talk now,’’ I whispered to him. ‘‘ The King is 
going to speak.” 

And he did. He thanked the American envoy for the 
message of good will he had brought across the Atlantic, 
and expressed his deep, personal gratification that the 
United States had chosen for its Minister a distinguished 
citizen who had voiced such sincere admiration for the land 
to which he would be so heartily welcomed. 

On one other occasion, with another Minister, I played 
a somewhat similar réle. This gentleman had been placed 
so perfectly at his ease by the charming suavity of the 
sovereign that he began to tell the King one or two Ameri- 
can stories that had been much appreciated in Indianap- 
olis, but which owed their vogue entirely to local conditions, 
and which, as they contained a play upon words, lost their 
points when translated into a foreign language. This 
ordeal was more difficult than my previous experience, for 
I had to resurrect very hurriedly some jokes I had heard 
in Europe, and substitute them for the ones the Minister 
was narrating while I pretended to interpret them to the 
King. The Minister was delighted with the success of his 
stories, for the King could not have laughed more heartily 
if he had been the funniest wag in all Indiana. 

A naturalized citizen who once represented the United 
States at Stockholm was the subject of many anecdotes 
that were related to me. He was a Norwegian by birth, 
and shared the antipathy of many of his countrymen 
for Sweden. One of the stories concerns the Minister’s 
first interview with the King for the presentation of 
his letters of credence. King Oscar greeted his guest in 
French. The envoy answered in Norwegian. This being 
opposed to all court etiquette, the King then spoke to the 
plenipotentiary in the language of the country the diplo- 
mat represented. The latter disdained the use of English, 
too, and again retorted in Norwegian. Then the amiable 
monarch smilingly consented to humor the whim of his 
visitor, and began to speak in the Norwegian tongue. He 
had hardly uttered a dozen words when the droll diplo- 
matist interrupted his Majesty with a loud laugh. 

““No wonder you didn’t want to talk Norwegian,’ he 
roared, ‘‘for you speak it with a strong Swedish accent.” 

“Your Excellency should bear with my defect,” an- 
swered the King, with extreme courtesy, ‘‘for you have 
probably the same difficulty in speaking the language of 
the country that you represent as Minister.” 

“That’s different,’ retorted the diplomat with some 
fervor. 

“And we are different, too,’’ mildly observed the head 
of the then dual monarchy. 

Though official Washington may know practically noth- 
ing of these cases, you will find photographs of all these 
types stamped indelibly, and tinted with shame, on the 
memories of Americans who have resided much in Europe. 
There is one of the droll collection, however, who doubtless 
figures in the archives of the State Department, or is at 
least remembered as an eccentric celebrity by old-time 
officials there, just as he is recalled with wonderment by 
foreign diplomats all over the world: This man left a 
name wreathed with laughter and disgust in the Old World 
city where his fantastic career ran its four years’ course. 
He it was whom [ have already mentioned as the most 
historic of all our diplomatic freaks. He stayed in the 
service during only one Administration, but he was kept 
there by the then President in the face of private and 
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newspaper clamors for his recall. During i 
was associated with hic as First Seeretars of Laan 

This remarkable person was a compendium of nearly 
the types of American diplomats I have described, al 
was the personification of intolerant assertiveness 
every possible theme. Accredited to a monarchy, he 
let opportunity slip to voice his emphatic denunciation of 
the monarchical principle, and on one occasion strove to 
persuade the King that the latter was a relic of the j 
ages. Though the capital in which he had his official Tegi- 
dence is universally considered the most interesting 
in the world from the historical standpoint, this Minister 
immensely enjoyed cornering an enthusiastic patriot and 
telling him that the musty, crumbling old town, littereq 
with magnificent ruins of antiquity, was emblematic of 
the decay of the nation and the race. This extraordj 
envoy had such an overpowering contempt for society 
that he could not refrain from going into it periodi 
for the sheer delight of telling those he met that they 
ought to be working for their living, or staying at home to 
mind the babies. He spat upon all conventions, and 
being an inveterate tobacco-chewer, did it literally as well 
as figuratively. He never invited any one to his house, 
and whenever any of his.diplomatic confréres or a member 
of the. American colony called, he practiced a peculiar 
code of ethics that dissuaded every one from repeating the 
experiment. When he was new to his post he used to 
receive invitations to all sorts of entertainments, which 
he made it a rule never to answer, and was immensely 
rejoiced when all such missives stopped coming. 

All the Americans who ever came in contact with this 
amazing representative of their country, or who ever 
heard of his eceentricities, were deeply mortified; but they 
had one flattering unction they could lay to their souls: 
he was a fellow-countryman only by naturalization. He 
was already a man when he went to the United States, 
He settled in Ohio, and was for a time on the bench. His 
appointment was urged upon the President by the rich 
and influential proprietor of a foreign newspaper in New 
York City, a power in politics. 

Even if the President had known nothing of the charac- 
teristics of the person thus pressed upon him, the man’s 
foreign birth should have been an effective bar to his being 
sent abroad to represent us. There was still another 
flagrant disqualification. The “Judge” was also one of 
the leaders of the cult of so-called Free-Thinkers in Amer- 
ica, and it was, at least, rather tactless to send him as 
envoy to a Catholic country. But the government to 
which he was thus accredited had just emphatically re- 
fused a previously appointed Minister from the United 
States, so international comity compelled his acceptance, 


An Amazing Ambassador and His Antics 


HEN the new plenipotentiary was named American 

newspapers refrained from comment upon the appoint- 
ment of a foreign-born Free-Thinker to represent the 
country abroad, and assumed a tone which might have 
been interpreted as “‘ Let’s wait to see.” They did not 
have to wait long. The naturalized Minister from the 
United States began to be talked about almost as soon as 
he entered upon his official duties. First his colleagues in 
the diplomatic corps began to comment among themselves 
upon the very odd manners of the official newcomer, and 
gradually their criticisms drifted across the Atlantic and 
became the topic of conversation in diplomatic circles in 
Washington. Then the American colony woke up to the 
fact that they had pulled a Tartar out of the political 
grab-bag. In a little while they grew to regard the Min- 
ister as a standing affront to their nationality, and 
official protests, as well as letters to the American press, 
soon made of the new representative a public scandal. 

He established the Legation in a second-story flat of a 
cheap little villa on a remote street, where no other nation, 
great or small, had ever had its headquarters. The en- 
trance to the Legation and to the Ministerial abode was 
through a side door of the house that had been used only 
by the servants and the boys who brought home the 
marketing. Whether it was an Ambassador who came to 
call, or a mendicant begging cold victuals, the entrance 
was through the same narrow little door, that opened by 
a cord from within. Seeing the portal spring lightly ajar, 
you expected to encounter the liveried butler, but when 
he failed to show himself you pushed the door open wide 
enough to enter. You saw none, but presently you heard 
a voice, a woman’s voice, calling from above, in English, 
but with a strong foreign accent, “‘Who’s there?” If you 
asked for the Minister of the Legation, the voice called 
back to you, “‘Coom right up.’”’ When you climbed the 
second flight, you usually found a humbly-attired, elderly 
woman waiting for you on the landing. If you had never 
been there before, you took her for a servant. Otherwise 
you somehow realized that she was the foreign-born wife 
of the foreign-born American representative. 

Unless you were familiar with the Minister’s native 
language, the lady of the Legation confined herself to 
saying ‘“‘Good-morning,” and pointed to a door on one 

(Concluded on Page 21) 
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Building Up on Bonds 


COMMENCED earning my own living when I was 
| thirteen years old, and I have been on the job steadily 

for twenty-five years. My invariable rule has been 
to spend only half of what I earned, applying the other 
half to capital account. 

By the time I was twenty-three I had lost money by 
ntarly all of the known methods. I was in the real-estate 
booms of the woolly Western towns in the eighties; I 
cheerfully dropped money down the dark mouths of 
Colorado mining prospects, and the Chicago bucket-shop 
was no terra incognita to me. 

These general experiences left me no poorer than when I 
began, and infinitely wiser. I credited them to experience, 
and my heaviest interest has been drawn from that 
account. 

About twelve years ago I unexpectedly acquired a cap- 
ital of about ten thousand dollars and started to make it 
grow along conservative lines. I have steadily dealt 
through regular speculative channels, and have confined 
my operations strictly to stocks and bonds of intrinsic 
worth. When times are good and money is in demand I 
buy bonds, for then bonds are cheapest; and when times 
are bad and money tight I sell bonds and buy stocks, for 
then bonds are highest and stocks are lowest. This rule, in 
a general way, has never failed me. I do not despise the 
small profit, and the oftener I can turn my money over the 
better I like it. I never wait for the lowest price when I 
buy, and I never hold for the highest. The other fellow is 
welcome to make a dollar, too. Brokers, of course, have 
taken a good deal of my money in commissions, but that is 
one of the necessary expenses in connection with regular 
speculation. 

From the earnings of my original ten thousand dollars 
I have regularly drawn fifty dollars per month, or six per 
cent. per annum. further profits being added to capital, 
which, in twelve years, has just about doubled, standing 
now at something over twenty thousand dollars at present 
market quotations. 

Speculation of this kind is safer than ordinary business, 
it keeps the mind alert and active, and it keeps one in 
closest touch with general affairs. To the trained specu- 
lator, big or little, no happening in any part of the world is 
too small or unimportant for his consideration in its bear- 
ing on general affairs and conditions; and his, too, is the 

analytical mind. 

Speculation is good as it is used, bad as it is abused, 
which is also true of about everything else in life. One 
extreme of speculation may be represented by the race- 
track, the other by the Baltic Exchange in London, and 
every shade of the spectrum lies between. —F. J. B. 


The Root of the Evil 


PECULATION as it is now carried on in America is a 
menace, and a serious one, to our future prosperity and 
position as a world power, for the simple reason that it is 
tremendously overdone. Every thinking man knows that 
any legitimate enterprise can become insolvent from too 
much business just as well as from not enough; and coming 
down to Wall Street, where transactions are carried on 
daily that astound even the hardened dwellers of that 
narrow lane and its surroundings, this fact has been 
brought home to us over and over again. And with what 
result? It is true that agitation against it has sprung up 
in Congress, in State Legislatures and in numerous period- 
icals. Butagain lask, With what result? Effortshave been 
made to abolish the Chicago Board of Trade and the New 
York Cotton Exchange, as well as the New York Stock 
Exchange, but nothing has been accomplished, and, in my 
opinion, it isa very good thing for us as a nation that these, 
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SP ECULATIO N—By Our Readers 


as well as similar institutions, are still in existence; for they 
are unquestionably the market-places of our product and 
securities representing that product. 

During the past five years I have handled several thou- 
sand transactions on the three exchanges mentioned, and 
during that time have repeatedly endeavored to get a 
satisfactory explanation of the difference between specu- 
lation and investment. When a man buys or sells on a 
margin his transaction is more precarious than an outright 
purchase, but both are done with the single view of in- 
creasing his wealth. 

Some pecple have tried to argue against this theory, 
claiming that some ‘‘investments’’ are made with a view 
of holding on to what they represent and to receive a fair 
rate of interest therefrom; but never have I seen a pur- 
chase made unless the purchaser hoped his particular 
security would enhance in value. 

Seldom do outright purchases result in total loss, whereas 
a majority of marginal ones do, and the one all-absorbing 
question among those who play the game is, Who gets the 
money? The broker, of course, gets his commission and 
the lending institution its interest; but the manipulator— 
and now we are getting down to it—gets the lion’s share of 
the earnings. Some argue that the manipulators are a 
good class to receive it, as they are usually large spenders 
and consequently keep it in circulation; but this is only 
surface argument and carries no weight. I will not at- 
tempt to explain the effect of long and short commit- 
ments on the Stock Exchange; but I believe that a law, 
rigidly enforced, making every brokerage house carry all 
of its transactions, would reduce the large floating supply 
of different stocks and go a long way toward lessening the 
possibility of rank and harmful manipulations. To ex- 
plain, let me say that under the present system, if one 
customer of a brokerage house buys one hundred shares of 
Copper and, later, another customer sells, or goes short of, 
one hundred shares cf the same stock, the house simply 
delivers the one hundred shares bought against the one 
hundred shares sold, and carries no stock either in its box 
or on its loans, but on its books has the first customer 
charged with the one hundred shares bought and the 
sezond customer credited with the one hundred shares 
sold; and, although the certificate for this stock has 
passed through their hands, nothing remains to show for it 
except the two open accounts. 

A number of members of the New York Stock Ex- 
change claim to carry all accounts, but a large number 
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are frank in their statements that they do not make any 
pretense of doing so. The one reason that the majority of 
marginal transactions show a loss is because it is human 
nature for a man dealing in the stock market to take a 
small profit when obtainable, and hold on to a stock that 
is moving against him until the end of his resources. 
This might be all right when the customer has unlimited 
means and does not overtrade, but the vast majority of 
small dealers start on a few hundred dollars with the idea 
of making a fortune in a short time; whereas, if they 
bought ten to twenty shares outright, or even on a margin 
of say fifty per cent., and held on long enough, the result 
would usually be profitable. Instead of doing this they 
figure that one point rise on twenty shares is twenty 
dollars, whereas one point rise on one hundred shares is 
one hundred dollars; and, in their endeavor to get rich 
quick, disregafd the question of capital and overtrade, 
with a loss as the result. 

It is true that it is their own money, or usually is, and 
that, therefore, it is nobody’s business but their own. 
But because of this it seems that it will be a long time be- 
fore any effective steps are taken to suppress the evil. 
When John W. Gates made his statement that “ everything 
was a gamble,” he might have gone further and stated that 
the United States was a nation of gamblers. ~-J. R. 


The Get-Rich-Quick Germ 


HEN a lad seventeen years of age, and at home on my 
father’s farm, I listened to the tales of a friend of the 
family who was investing his surplus cash in good dividend- 
paying industrial stocks. Being impressed with the large- 
ness of his income I sent my entire savings, amounting to 
two hundred dollars, to a reputable New York brokerage 
house. They purchased for me two shares of Sugar stock. 
The market soon made a sensational advance and in a 
few weeks I sold my stock at a net profit of thirty-two 
dollars. From that time I was a changed man. The de- 
sire of investment had been transformed into the seed of 
speculation, and I immediately sent all the money I had 
and bought on a margin. This time I employed a broker 
who advertised to do business on a cut-rate commission. 
He wrote me optimistic letters while the market steadily 
declined. I began to borrow money and, when in the hole to 
the amount of nearly two hundred dollars, I quit the game. 
Soon after this I left the farm and, for several years, 
refrained from all contact with Wall Street; but, near the 
close of the Spanish-American War, when stocks were 
recovering, I again entered the field. For a year fortune 
smiled upon me and all went well. While well ahead of the 
game I had the good sense to realize that the stock market 
was ruining me for any legitimate business. 

Exercising my will power I abruptly quit the game, as I 
supposed, for good. 

But in a few years the old fever to gamble on a margin 
came back, and this time I lost all I had previously made. 
Succeeding years have been but-a repetition of this expe- 
rience: every two or three years I am filled with a desire 
to take another flyer, and although the balance-sheet for 
all these years shows no loss, neither does it show a profit. 

I believe that the curse of the stock market is in the 
desire which it creates in the hearts of its followers to “ get 
rich quick.”” Many a conservative man has purchased 
stock purely as an investment and a sudden rise in values 
has transformed him into a‘‘ margin fiend.”’ 

My observation and experience lead me to believe that 
a young man is never able to fully free himself from the 
speculative craze, and that it is a destroyer of the moder- 
ately conservative spirit which characterizes the successful 
business man. —C. J. A. 
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THE ETERNAL QUESTION 


*“*Oh, Dear, What Can the Matter Be!’’ 
—Old Song 


HAT’s the matter?’’ asked 
Miss Middleton. 

The Prince jerked a quick 
glance in her direction. Just the faint- 
est flash of irritation showed in his eyes. 

‘* A few little things to fix,’’ he answered rather curtly. 


“T say, Prince,’ drawled Hollister, ‘“you’ve had that 
car in the garage a full week.” 

“cc Well? ” 

** And there are still a few little things to fix?”’ 

“Yes.” The Prince gestured resignation. 

“It’s like getting a gown away from a dressmaker,” 
Miss Middleton contributed. 

The Prince wiped his oily hands with a piece of waste. 

‘‘There are people,” said he, ‘“‘who would be satisfied 
to drive this car just as she is; but I have to feel that 
everything is in perfect order—every nut tight, every 
bearing true, every explosion as regular as an infant’s 
breathing.” 

‘“When a good motorist dies and goes to Heaven they 
give him that kind of a car,” said Hollister. 

“Still,” said I, ‘there is no knowing how many times 
the Prophet Elijah stopped on his way to Paradise.” 

** At least,”’ said the Prince, ‘‘there was nobody along 
to bother him with fool questions.” 

The shot glanced. 

‘‘And nobody to sit beside him and blow the Gabriel's 
horn,” said Miss Middleton, whose special joy it was to 
perform on this instrument whenever the highway devi- 
ated a wheel’s-breadth from the mathematically straight. 
One got enough of that in time. 

We chattered of the Prophet’s 
headlong course along the Milky 
Way; of brushes with high-power 
comets, of collisions with meteors 
narrowly averted, of long, straight 
reaches through the unobstructed 
ether. The Prince took no part in 
the nonsense, but stood gloomily 
regarding his car. 

“T believe I'll run her up to the 
factory to-morrow,” he announced. 
‘These garage mechanics know no 
more about the inner processes of a 
car than you do. Tlieir only purpose 
is to keep the wheels going round.” 

The mechanic who was working 
over the car grinned. 

“You consider the continuous rev- 
olution of wheels a mere detail,” 
Hollister remarked. 

“Well, when I pay three thousand 
dollars for a car I don’t want to feel 
that I am likely to get stalled in an 
impenetrable forest. I havea horror 
of being hauled home by a horse.” — 
“A nightmare!” 

The Prince smiled wearily. 
“ Allright,now, Louis? ’’ he queried. 
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“Go Away!” Said the Prince Petulantly. 


By Bert Leston Taylor 


GRU GER 


The man in the overalls gave the inner processes of the 
car a parting tap with his wrench. “All to the Worcester- 
shire,’ was his assuring respcense. 

We took ship. Usually Miss Middleton sat beside the 
Prince; their friends looked upon them as an engaged 
couple, and waited only the formal cards. But on this 
occasion the Prince signaled that I should share with him 
the seat which first impinges on the immovable obstacle, 
commonly*a telegraph pole. 

“‘T have something to say to Timby, Evelyn,” 
plained. 

She nodded acquiescence, and took seat in the tonneau 
with Hollister. The latter looked slightly bored. He 
would have preferred my company, I knew, while I should 
have welcomed Miss Middleton’s. Yes: let me say at 
once that I admired the young lady exceedingly, and 
regarded with melancholy her preference for the Prince, to 
whom I had had the honor of introducing her the winter 
previous. 

We called him the Prince for reasons more or less ob- 
vious. He was the possessor of an automobile, with which 
he entertained his friends in a manner nothing short of 
princely. He never drove solus. Not because a motorist 
alone in his car is the loneliest creature in the gayest of 
possible worlds, but because the Prince was by nature 
bountiful. At that, some 
one ought to be along to 
assist in cursing the con- 
stabulary; to admire the 
skill that skirts a thousand 
small obstructions in the 
road; to hearken to the 
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“ This is No Place for You”’ 


A Kinder-Hearted Prince 
Never Existed Outside 
of a Pea-Green Fairy Book 
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absorbing details of a brush with “a big 
red car that tried to pass me on a hill”; 
to hear about the longer-bodied auto to 
be bought next year; to be advised of 
the virtues inherent in dismountable 
rims, multiple disk clutches, two-cylinder units, and other 
things; in general, to listen to a fortissimo monologue the 
like of which may not be enjoyed outside a machine-shop. 

If, by any chance, the Prince were companionless, his 
benevolence prompted him to offer a lift to wayfaring 
members of the proletariat: aged washerwomen tottering 
home after an exhausting day in the suds, fagged old 
gentlemen shuffling in the dust of the highway, leaden- 
footed school-children returning from their enervating 
studies. Surely a kinder-hearted Prince never existed 
outside of a pea-green fairy book. 

No; a bid from this munificent young gentleman was 
never motived by aversion to solitude; and I, for one, was 
very glad to ride with him. At any time of the day or 
night his autocratic honk was a royal summons which | 
hastened to obey. The car stood before my suburban 
lodgings so often that the neighbors came:to bélieve me 
the owner of it. ‘‘ What a fine-looking chaffo you have!” 
said Mrs. Ephraim Peck. ‘“‘ Yes,” said I, ‘‘ but you should 
see him when he is shaved and dressed up.”” (Poor Prince! 
His devotion to his friends leaves him no time to dress 
the part of gentleman driver.) ‘‘French?” asked Mrs. 
Peck. ‘‘Oh,no. He belongs to one of our best families.” 
She nodded sagely: “Drink, I suppose.” I hastened to 
assure the lady that not rum, but worry, had paled the 
roses in my “‘chaffo’s’’ cheeks. He worried over the car. 

A man with an auto is apt to be either a prince or a pest. 
The latter is common enough, as many know. One by one 
his friends drop off—or are jolted off—and they shun him 
as they would a leper. ‘‘ Unsafe! Unsafe!” they cry. 

Now, our Prince was one of the most conservative 
drivers of my growing motor acquaintance, and I was 
wholly at ease in his company. He 
never skidded when the road was 
overmuddy; he never got out on the 
running-board when taking a turn at 
speed; he usually shut off the power 
when coasting down a long, steep hill; 
and his velocity on country roads 
with which he was not acquainted 
rarely exceeded forty miles an hout. 

Personally, I prefer thirty. One 
has more opportunity to look about 
—a natural impulse when traversing 
an unfamiliar countryside; one 1 
able to distinguish a church from 4 
windmill, a bird from a wildflower. 
Not that it particularly matters. 
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HEN the Hikemobile turned her 
radiator toward the Unforeseen 
she seemed to me to be working very 
nicely —‘“‘ running like a breeze,’ to 
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porrow a phrase from the rich vocabulary of the Sons of 
ut. I said as much to our host, but he returned 
pfretful negative. 

“She’s missing again.” 

| listened attentively, but could distinguish no irregu- 
larity in the engine’s pulsing. 

“Prince,” said I, “‘it is you who are missing: you are 
missing a good time. After all, there is no reason why you 
should not participate in our enjoyment. The mere fact 
that it is your auto” 

“Qh, blazes! A man can’t feel wildly hilarious when he 
knows his machine is ready to go to pieces under him.”’ 

“Tt seems all right to me.” 

“Of course, it seems all right to you.” He regarded me 
with good-natured disdain. ‘‘ But Hollister—I particularly 
wanted to make a good showing before him.” 

Hollister had been motoring all over Europe in a million- 
dollar car. 

“This isn’t a French road, Prince.” 

“Ah, what roads they have in France!”’ he murmured 
raptly. ‘‘ That’s Paradise!” 

Various are the conceptions of Paradise. To a faithful 
follower of Islam it is a place where houris wait to re- 
arrange the sofa cushions and fan away the flies. To one 
of the 57 varieties of Socialists it is a place where um- 
brellas, lawn-mowers, ice-cream freezers and other things 
are owned in common. To a motor enthusiast it is that 
miracle of perfection, a French road—straight, smooth, 
empty —an enchanted pike, a lane of unalloyed delight. 

But this is mere digression. 

As we drew toward the northern limits of the city it was 
apparent, even to my untutored automentality, that some- 
thing was wrong with the Hikemobile. She 
labored; she took short hills in spiritless 
fashion; she justified her owner’s discontent. 
Presently the Prince braked short and got 
out to investigate. 

“What’s the matter?” asked Miss Mid- 
dleton. 

I fancied I heard the Prince’s teeth click 
together. 

“Tf I find out, Evelyn, i’ll let you know.” 

Downright rudeness from the most cour- 
teous of men! Hollister glanced at me, his 
eyebrows lifting and his lips framing an un- 
discharged whistle. Knowing something of 
motorists, I had apprehended, some time 
since, that nothing so inevitably gets on 
their nerves as the eternal question, ‘‘ What’s 
the matter?’”’ Miss Middleton ought to be 
warned; but I shirked so grave a responsi- 
bility. 

There really was something the matter. 
Not only was the nigh-hind tire down, with 
a rusty nail through the inner tube, but the 
shoe of the off-front tire was wholly out of 
commission. 

“And only a month ago,” said the Prince 
plaintively, ‘‘ I had that shoe redecorated and 
new wall-paper put on.” He fetched a sigh 
from the depths of his despondency. 

We debarked, and the Prince, lifting the 
lid of the tonneau seat, drew out a dustcoat, 
a pair of goggles, a map of Connecticut, a 
raincoat, a magazine, a cap, a package of 
Ulacka biscuits, and a small jack. This 
last, being best adapted to his peculiar pur- 
pose, he placed beneath the axle of the car, 
removed his coat and rolled back his sleeves. 

“Puzzle picture,” remarked Hollister: 
“Find the owner of the car.” 

The usual knot of bystanders began to congregate. A 
bicycle cop rode up. 

“Go away!” said the Prince petulantly. 
place for you.” 

The man grinned and squinted at the sky. ‘“ Looks like 
a shower,” he remarked. After which cheerful forecast 
he wheeled away. 

There chanced to be a roadhouse hard by, and thither I 
proceeded, to ’phone the garage for supplies. Hollisterand 
Miss Middleton followed, and we sat on the inn porch 
and discussed an interesting point in the psychology of 
motoring. 

Before the Prince acquired a car his bump of humor 
would have stayed the fingers of a phrenologist. The 
moving accidents of motor-driving never failed to tickle 
his risible nerve, and he would relate his adventures 
awheel (in other people’s cars) with a keen appreciation of 
humor values and a wealth of amusing detail. But now 
what asad dog was he! How seriously he took the sport 
of princes! An intrinsically humorous happening, like 
running short of gasoline on a country lane at midnight, no 
longer elicited a light laugh, but a heavy malediction. 

“And when he knocks over a dog or runs into a coal 
wagon,” said Miss Middleton, “‘ he gets really peevish.”’ 

I remarked that gravity, if not peevishness, was com- 
mon to motor-owners, as it is to yachtsmen. A yachtsman 
aboard his own craft is a very solemn person. 


“This is no 
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The car being within sight of the roadhouse, the Prince 
presently joined us, dropping heavily into a chair. 

“** Quite chapfallen,’”’ quoted Hollister. ‘‘‘ Where be his 
gibes now, his flashes of merriment. that were wont to set 
the table on a roar!’”’ 

Our host swept his perspiring brow with a grimy hand. 

“It takes all kinds of people to make a world,” said he, 
“including those who crack jokes when an auto breaks 
down.” 

Ii . 

N THE laggard course of time the new tires and shoe 

arrived, and ten minutes later we rolled away on a 
fresh footing. The distribution of passengers remained 
the same: Hollister and Miss Middleton occupied the 
tonneau. I suspected that the Prince, in his present state 
of nervous irritation, deemed it wise to avoid Miss Middle- 
ton’s propinquity: when one’s beloved gets on one’s 
nerves the course of true love runs to white water and 
whirlpools. Evelyn seemed unaware of rocks ahead. 

The Hikemovile was running.as smoothly as the love of 
Philemon and Baucis. 

“Well, Prince,’ I remarked, “ there can be no reason for 
further anxiety.” 

“Just because I have blown in seventy-four dollars on 
tiring? My dear fellow, an obvious external disorder like 
a punctured tube doesn’t worry me in the least. There’s 
something radically wrong with the inside of this car; 
that is what’s making me grayheaded.” 

We swung into a straight stretch of good road and 
proceeded to burn it up. Instructing me to keep an eye 
out for a white helmet, the Prince called over his shoulder: 
“I suppose, Hollister, this doesn’t interest you much.” 
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The Rest Perished. I Bent Over Swiftly and Kissed Her 


“Oh, it does very well,’ Hollister replied tolerantly. 

** Awfully good of you tocome. Next year, when I have 
my new car 4 

A passing Son of Juggernaut made the sign of the 
brotherhood, and the Prince, grumbling, slowed to the 
legal limit. Under a spreading chestnut tree the village 
constable stood. 

“ And yet some people call this a free country!” said I. 

“They order these things much better in France,” 
Hollister quoted. 

When we were once more under decent headway the 
Prince cocked a critical ear to the whirring of the mech- 
anism. 

“Don’t you notice a peculiar noise?” he asked me. 

I listened in vain for a discordant note in the music of 
the gears. 

“Funny. It’s as plain asa flat wheel. Can’t you make 
out a curious buzzing sound?” 

‘Perhaps there’s a bee in the bonnet.” 

“‘T suppose that is intended as a merry quip,”’ said the 
Prince wearily. He changed the speed, exclaiming: “It’s 
a shame the way this car is acting. She used to eat upa hill 
on the high.’ 

To eat up a hill on the high! Did ever Pegasus better 
that? Ah, how few of us, on the dusty pike of life, are able 
to eat up the hills on the high! How many of us have to 
drop back into the low, and toil, panting and puffing, up 











every acclivity! And what a perfect image of man’s 
existence is a fussing, bustling automobile! Life is only a 
series of explosions. 

The Prince pawed the open plumbing on the dashboard, 
remarking: “‘I’m running short of oil, drat it!” 

“T should think so, the way you slop it around,” said I. 

“Oil is cheaper than machinery—my motto. There 
ought to be a garage about here somewhere.” 

“There ought to be a garage on every corner, instead of 
asaloon. Man might then be a sober animal.” 

“‘He’d have to be; he wouldn’t have the price of a 
drink. Hang it all, she’s missing again!” 

“Prince, you are not having a good time,” said I. “In- 
stead of surrendering to the witchery of this perfect even- 
ing, instead of yielding to the gentle influence of good 
society, you are honeycombed with carking care. You are 
haggard. You haven’t shaved for two days. You are not 
happy.” 

“I’m behind pn my sleep,” he confessed. ‘ This infernal 
car has got on my nerves frightfully.”’ 

“‘Why don’t you sell it?” 

“‘T will when I get a good price for it.” 

“You'll feel better. It will be a relief to have it off 
your mind.” 

“Yes. I want to get a higger one.” 

“T mean, why not cut out motoring altogether? A 
couple of months in a rest cure and you would be as well 
as you ever were. Your constitution is naturally rugged.” 

“‘Timby, you’re as funny as an earache.” 

“Pardon me, Prince.” 

“No; let me apologize. But you don’t understand, 
Timby, the desperation of a man who can’t find out why 
his car doesn’t run right. Now, that peculiar 
buzzing sound .. .”’ 

He stopped the car and got out. 

““What’s the matter?” asked Miss Mid- 
dieton. 

I held my breath; Hollister stifled a laugh. 

** You may think, Evelyn,” said the Prince, 
with an exaggerated candor, ‘‘that I am 
holding back something from you; but Iam 
not. One should be perfectly frank in these 
matters. Nothing is to be gained by con- 
cealment.”’ 

Perplexity shone an instant in her eyes of 
cornflower blue; then she smiled. ‘‘Isn’t he 
a tease!’’ she exclaimed wrightly. 

The Prince breathed something to the 
innards of the car. 

A passing urchin gave directions for reach- 
ing a garage, and thither we wheeled to re- 
plenish the supply of oil. It developed that 
the garage-keeper had once upon a time 
demonstrated the Hikemobile; so: he was 
invited to demonstrate what the deuce was 
the trouble with this particular car. The 
diagnosis was careful and conscientious. 
The conclusion: that the ball-race needed 
greasing. Quod erat demonstrandum. 

“That’s all the trouble,’’ said the garage- 
man. 

““Yes?’’ said the Prince skeptically. ‘‘ Let 
me then have thirty-five dollars’ worth of 
lubricant and put it all on the ball-race, 
whatever that may be.”’ 

While this little matter was receiving 
attention we sought dinner in the vicinage; 
and during the meal, which was a bad one, 
we made concerted effort to enliven our 
host, to divert his thoughts into pleasant 
channels. 

We discussed the effect of Worry —more insidious, more 
terrible than any drug—upon the human organism, par- 
ticularly on the motor nerves. Why worry? or if one 
must, why not worry about something worth while—im- 
mortality, or the ultimate fate of our planet, or the 
possibility of a head-on collision of the earth with a tramp 
comet?—not about an automobile that ran like a scared 
rabbit, and probably hadn’t a peer on the pike. 

“Pooh!” said the Prince. 

We prattled of pragmatism, the new fashion in philoso- 
phy, applying the pragmatic acid-test to the problem in 
hand. We asked, with William James: “‘ What practicai 
or concrete difference does it make whether an automobile 
functions perfectly in every part, so long as the wheels 
keep going round? If none, there’s an end of the matter, 
Forget it.” 

*Rubbish!”’ said the Prince. 

Philosophy failing to woo our friend from his megrims, 
Hollister modernized the fable of the Hare and the Tor- 
toise. ‘‘One day,” he related, “‘a Hare was joshing a 
Tortoise about his insignificant horse-power. ‘Anybody 
can pass you on the road; you have to take even the 
Porcupine’s dust. May I turn turtle if ever I can tell 
whether you are going or coming.’ ‘Oh,’ sniffed the Tor- 
toise, ‘you are not such a quantity. You do very well for 
a hundred-yard dash, but when it comes to distance and 

(Continued on Page 31) 
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HIS happened 
T in the later and 

efficient days, 
after the transfer of 
forest matters from 
the Land Office to the 
Bureau of Forestry. 
Affairs were swing- 
ing into shape. 
Ashley Thorne, who 
had resigned in dis- 
gust over some of 
the petty grafting 
politics, had rejoined, 
and was now super- 
visor of one of the 
Sierra national for- 
ests. In the course 
of time he conducted 
an examination for 
prospective rangers. 
From the three days’ 
ordeal Herbert 
Elliott and Jack 
Pollock emerged each 
with a strong hope 
that he had suc- 
ceeded, but a dead 
certainty that the 
other must most cer- 
tainly have failed. 
By this you will 
guess approximately 
their age. I must 
furthermore tell you 








While the other 
candidates were hay. 
ing their try at the 
surveying the first 
crew returned to 
their camp under the 
sugar pines near the 
supervisor’s head. 
quarters. There each 
occupied himself 
after his own ideas, 
When evening came 
the men combined 
their efforts toward 
cooking food with the 
conveniences pro- 
vided for them, and 
at dark they touched 
off a big pile of 
branches and split 
cedar. The super- 
visor and several of 
his rangers came to 
sit with them. When 
the coals had dropped 
they turned in. 

In the course of the 
events thus briefly 
described Herbert 
Elliott noticed that 
the young mountain- 
eer fried things in 
two inches of lard, 
ate rapidly with his 
knife, wiped his lips 








that Elliott had been 

born in Vermont, 

raised in New York, and graduated from the forest school 
at Yale; while Jack Pollock was bred in the mountains, 
raised in the mountains and graduated from no other 
school than that of experience—mainly with cows. 

They met on the trail leading to the supervisor’s sum- 
mer camp where the big sugar pines grow, and where as 
a wise examining officer he had decided to hold his court. 
In the course of an hour’s ride they found out more or 
less about each other, most of which they did not like. 
Jack Pollock’s expressionless, sidelong glance took in his 
companion’s short stirrups, his khaki breeches, his leather 
leggings, the harmless fringed gauntlets always affected by 
the new-arrived Easterner; Jack Pollock’s ear heard the 
broad ‘“‘a,’”’ the animated prattle called out by the wonder 
of the Sierras; Jack Pollock’s critical judgment noted the 
loose cinch, the tightly-held rein, the steady, pushing-on- 
up of the man unaccustomed to horses. 

‘‘He’d lose himself between here and the Branch,” was 
the young mountaineer’s unspoken comment, and as out- 
ward expression he spat carefully into the bushes. 

Bert Elliott noted this. To chew tobacco, with him, 
was to sit in the front parlor in woolen socks. His fas- 
tidious glance rested on Jack’s faded shirt, his blue over- 
alls upheid over one shoulder, all the rest of the nondescript 
exterior characteristic of the out-of-door man. To this he 
added the impression produced by the mountaineer’s 
monosyllabic replies to his attempts at conversation. The 
result looked to him exactly like a New England hayseed. 

“Stupid lout,” said Elliott to himself. “Just about 
enough sense to hop clods.”’ 

The examination did not help matters. First came 
the shooting with rifle and revolver, in which, of course, 
Pollock did the better work. Elliott, however, did well 
enough. Then a horse was brought out, a camp outfit 
scattered over the ground and the candidates told to pack 
up. Elliott had foreseen this test and had learned mechan- 
ically how to pack—but with kyacks or pack-sacks. He 
approached the horse and looked about him. 

“Where are the kyacks?”’ he ventured to inquire. 

““No kyacks,”’ Thorne told him. 

He was puzzled, but game. The mountaineers lay 
about on the pine needles, smoking meditatively, saying 
no word. For an hour and thirty-five minutes he strug- 
gled with the problem of how, with nothing but a rope, to 
fasten such things as coffee-pots, fry-pans, plates, pota- 
toes, coffee sacks, fire-irons, blankets, a sack of grain, an 
axe and the rest of it on a sawbuck saddle. He tied them 
on, he lashed them, he even balanced the sack of grain 
behind the sawbuck saddle. Finally he stepped back. If 
the patient packhorse had walked forward a dozen steps 
the whole structure would have fallen to pieces. 

“T reckon that’ll do,’’ said the kind-hearted examiner, 
and called on Jack Pollock next. 

The mountaineer swiftly and compactly gathered to- 
gether his equipment, made the sling, balanced his weights 


Smoking Meditatively, Saying No Word 


deftly. Then, with the ease of long practice, he threw 
around it the beautiful and complicated diamond hitch, 
the last pull on which tightened every line. 

‘‘Twelve minutes,’’ some one announced. 

One after the other the candidates stepped forward and 
went through with what was to them a matter of almost 
daily routine. Those who had prospected or punched 
cattle were the most deft. One old-timer threw up his 
hands in ten minutes flat. Others, who had worked more 
in the lumber camps, were not quite so expeditious, but 
one and all turned out a good, workmanlike result, war- 
ranted to stand the squalls of equine uncertainty. 

Next the examiner led them to a blazed corner in the 
middle of the forest. Here he had deposited an ordinary 
line compass, an axe, a chain and a bunch of new-peeled 
stakes. Rapidly he assigned five of the candidates to the 
positions of a field surveying party—an axe-man, two 
chain-men, a target-man and the man at the compass. 
Jack Pollock drew the latter job. 

“Run a line due south. Magnetic variation sixteen and 
a half degrees,” commanded the examiner. 

Jack Pollock set up the tripod; he gazed with uncer- 
tainty on the two spirit levels, the needle set, the sights, 
the arrangements for offsetting the variation. A pocket 
compass he could use. This was all new to him. Fora 
long time he gazed at it. Gingerly he revolved it on its 
bearing, watching the while as though he expected some- 
thing strange to happen. Then he fell to watching it 
again. 

“Don’t you understand a field compass?’ asked the 
examiner, at last. 

‘No, sir,”’ replied Jack stolidly. 

“Smith, you take the compass. Pollock, carry chain.” 

Jack fell back, his tanned face absolutely expressionless, 
and picked up the steel and the bundles of stakes. 

Smith understood setting the compass. He sighted cor- 
rectly enough, but went forward only one chain to the 
sight. Finally, all had had a chance at the compass but 
Elliott. The last man came head-on to a big pine. 

‘‘What you going to do now?” asked Thorne crisply. 

“Go around it,” he replied boldly, and this he proceeded 
to do, planting his tripod on the other side of the tree. 
Thorne bit at his clipped mustache a moment to hide his 
amusement. 

*“‘ Anybody any different notions?” he inquired at last. 

“‘T’d make an offset,” spoke up Elliott, after a pause. 

“Do so,’”’ commanded Thorne. 

Elliott whirled his instrument with deft fingers. He 
made the offset; then commanded his target-man to 
retreat to the limits of visibility, taking thus several 
chains at a sight. When he came to a hill he showed his 
chain-men how to measure the actual horizontal distance 
by a series of zigzags. Thorne smiled his approval. 

‘“‘T wondered if none of you knew enough to break the 
chain,’’ was his comment. “ That’ll do for this squad.” 


on an old red ban- 

danna handkerchief, 
and turned in after removing simply his boots and trousers. 
On the other hand, Jack Pollock’s expressionless but keen 
eyes took in the Easterner’s small refinements and laid 
them contemptuously away under the general category of 
‘frills.’ In a word, Elliott considered Pollock a lout; 
Pollock considered Elliott soft. 

Next morning Thorne went on methodically with the 
other tests. Each candidate was required to saddle his 
horse, ride a quarter mile, return and unsaddle. Men like 
Pollock, who had been brought up in the cow business, 
handled their animals deftly and surely. Elliott, accus- 
tomed to English saddles and park riding, fumbled 
desperately with the heavy stock saddle and folded 
blankets, with the latigos and split-ear bridles, and finally 
bobbed away ludicrously ill at ease in the straight-up-and- 
down cowboy seat. In the chopping contest, also, he 
made a poor fist. Each candidate was assigned an axe 
and a yellow pine tree twenty inches or so in diameter. 
Twenty or thirty feet from the base Thorne stuck upright 
a sharpened picket. The axe-man was supposed to fell 
the tree with such accuracy as to drive the stake. 

It was really beautiful to see how the woodsmen in the 
little party took hold. To all appearance they struck 
easily, yet each stroke buried half the blade. The less 
experienced were inclined to put a great deal of swift 
power in the back swing, to throw too much strength into 
the beginning of the down stroke. The more expert drew 
back quite deliberately, swung forward almost lazily. 
But the power constantly increased, until the axe met the 
wood in a mighty swish and whack. And each stroke fell 
in the gash of the one previous. Methodically they 
opened the “kerf,” each surface almost as smooth as 
though it had been sawed. At the finish they left the last 
fibres on one side or another according as they wanted to 
twist the direction of the tree’s fall. Always the trunk 
crashed down across the stake driven in the ground. 

Pollock, accustomed to the use of the axe only as are all 
mountaineers, did a workmanlike, but not expert, job. He 
felled his tree accurately over the mark, and his axe 
work was clean enough, but it took him some time to 
finish. Thorne examined the kerf, glanced at his watch 
and marked down an 80 in the little book he carried. 

But poor Elliott found himself in tribulation. The axe 
would not fall twice in the same place; it seemed to have 
no cutting power; it developed the most diabolical tend- 
ency to twist in midair. Once it all but jerked itself out of 
his hands. Again it just failed of cutting his leg. Long 
after the last crash had announced that every one else had 
finished he hacked away. He had no definite idea of 
system. All he tried to do was to accomplish some kind 
of a hole in that tree. The others squatted on logs and 
against tree-trunks—at a respectable distance. Elliott 
was desperately conscious of them and of their critical 
silence. Also he had already developed blisters on his left 
hand. The chips he cut away were small and ragged; the 




















gash in the side of the tree was long and irregular. For the 
first time that day Jack Pollock broke the watchful silence 
that he maintained during the actual progress of tne 
inations. 
“Looks like somethin’ had set out to chaw that tree 
down,” he drawled to his neighbor. And Elliott heard 


oes rest of the day, also, was consumed in the field'tests 
—the estimating of timber, the drawing of sketch maps 
and the like. On the third and last day the candidates 
were all herded into the supervisor’s camp and provided 
with pencil and paper and a list of questions. In half an 
hour Jack Pollock came out looking somewhat bewildered. 

“J plumb told him all I knowed, and all my father 
knowed, and all my granddad even guessed at,” he told 
California John, who was building a corral in company with 
a number of rangers, “and I filled up four sheets of paper 
about nothin’!”’ 

Herbert Elliott wrote until noon and handed in a com- 
plete and excellent paper. 

That afternoon the candidates scattered to their various 
homes there to await appointments. Jack Pollock was 
satisfied. 

“T showed them I could take care of myself in the hills,”’ 
said he to his father near Coarse Gold, ‘‘and Mr. Thorne 
‘knows well enough that I can build trail and run stock. 
They sprung some writin’ on us, but I done pretty well at 
it; and, anyway, they don’t expect rangers to find time 
for much besidesrustlin’. Ithink I passed all right.’”’ He 
paused and chuckled. ‘“‘ Dad, there was one fellow there, 

Easterner dude. You ought toa seen him spraddle 
all over a horse! And his pack! Old Sukey was so plumb 
surprised she forgot to kick him.” 

At about the same time Herbert Elliott was writing 
home. 

“T’m pretty green at this sort of thing, but a man can 
pick it up. And I hit him pretty hard in the written test. 
What the Service is in need of is intelligent, well-educated 
men. The ignorant backwoodsman was all right in 
pioneering, but his day is passing before scientific meth- 
ods a 

iI 

WO months later both our heroes received curt, official 
notice to report to headquarters. They did so at once. 
When they met, each stared for a moment incredulously 
at the other’s badge and then, beneath their respective 
breaths, made the same remark. Which proves that, at 
least in the expression of violent amazement, they both 

spoke the same language. 

As new men their duties lay chiefly about the super- 
visor’s summer camp. Some of the buildings were still in 
the course of construction. All day long the younger 
guards and rangers hewed, chopped, heaved and ham- 
mered. All was home-made except the windowsand sashes. 
Even the shakes—or riven shingles—were split on the 
premises. It was pleasant work, under the pines, with 
the mountain birds chirping and scratching among the 
tangles of chinquapin, the mountain brook singing beneath 
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’ spirit with cool, tiny fingers. 





the shadow of fern and man- 
drake, and the mountain air 
stealing about like an invisible 


Also it was commonplace work. 
The men at morn and at night 
tramped a quarter mile to 
their own camp by the side of 
the wagon trail. There they 
had to do their own cooking, 
their own dish-washing, their 
own laundry work. In the 
division of the communal tasks 
and in their proper accom- 
plishment, the three or four 
permanent residents of the lit- 
tle camp came to know each 
other very well. 

Pollock and Elliott never 
sufficiently overcame first bad 
impressions to get acquainted. 
They merely got on each 
other’s nerves. Being some- 
what youthful each brooded 
darkly at times over the 
other’s delinquencies. If it 
happened to be Pollock’s day 
for carrying up the water, 
Elliott kept an aggrieved eye 
on the nearly empty pail. And 
soon. It is useless to tell you 
more of it. 

“Tf that fellow didn’t have 
a big pull he’d never hold his 


In the Course 
of an Hour's 
Ride They Found 


job.” Out More or 
“Service was surely stung oa About Each — R 
with that one.”’ ther, Most of Whic 


These opinions you can sort ‘Teeaw DOs Peet haee 


out and assign for yourselves. 

In ordinary intercourse they addressed each other as 
“Mr. Pollock” and ‘‘ Mr. Elliott,’’ to the vast but secret 
amusement of Ashley Thorne. . 

“If they don’t black each other’s eyes,” he told Califor- 
nia John, ‘‘they’ll be thick as thieves before they get 
through.” 

California John looked doubtful. 

“Oil and water,’’ he commented. 

“No, sir,’ answered Thorne positively. 
just different brands.” 


“Both oil— 


III 


r= nine o’clock of July 5, Charley Morton rode 
in to report a fire over in the Granite Creek country. 

“It’s a big one,’’ said he; ‘‘sawit from the top of the 
ridge, and came on for help without going to it.” 

Immediately the available men scattered to catch their 
horses. 

“‘Here’s where that telephone we’ve been hollering for 
would save its price—and then some,’ said Thorne to 
himself grimly. ‘I’ve got to get word somehow to the 
other camps.” 

In fifteen minutes a half-dozen mounted men, bearirg 
hoes and axes, had ridden away under Thorne. Tle 
supervisor had commanded Pollock and Elliott to ride 
down the mountain to the Flats. 

“Take a couple of packhorses, and get this list of grub,” 
said he. ‘‘Get a boy to ride up to the other camps along 
the line, and rustle down help. Probably some of them 
will see the smoke, anyway. Then follow our tracks.” 

All that day the boys rode and packed. By shortly 
before sundown they and their five animals topped the 
ridge and looked across the deep cafion of Granite to the 
fire. 

A vast cloud of smoke hung in the sky, spreading like 
a canopy from an ascending column in the trees. At least 
it looked like a column. In reality the burning area cov- 
ered several hundred acres, but the distance and the rela- 
tive proportions of the great mountains, the wide cafion, 
and the lazy smoke-cloud juggled all sense of proportion. 
The column mounted very rapidly, impelled by the upward 

draft. Every once in a while a leaping flash of flame 
shot through the murk. 

The horsemen set themselves to the descent of 
the mountain, following the plain trail left by the 
preceding party. At dusk they crossed Granite Creek 
and commenced the climb on the other side. At this 
point they cut into the regular Granite Creek trail. 
Ten minutes later they crossed the fire-line. 

Here the smoke hung heavy. The ground had been 
burned black and bare right down to the soil. Along 
the edge of the black Elliott’s eye followed a peculiar 
path, perhaps two yards wide. It lookéd as though 
some one had gone along there with a huge broom, 
sweeping as one would sweep a path in deep dust. 
Only in this case the broom must have been a power- 
ful implement, as well as one of wide sweep. The 
brushed marks went not only through the carpet of 
pine needles, but through the tarweed, the snow 
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brush, the manzanita. 
This six-foot path was 
the fire-line. It had been 
cleared by the rangers 
. that very day, and since 
~~ VE fire creeps but slowly 
: down hill, it had sufficed 
to check the spread of the 
flames in that direction. 
On one side of it the 
clothed mountainside was 
settling itself in the peace 
of twilight; on the other 
a blackened background 
threw into relief 
what seemed to 
be a thousand 
camp-fires. 

For although 
the ferocity of the 
conflagration had 
passed from this 
area, it had leit 
behind its rear 
guard of incen- 
diarism. Fallen 
trees blazed, 
standing trees 
flamed like 
torches, but all 
harmlessly inside 
the magic circle 
drawn by the 
desperate, quick 
work of the 
rangers. The 
boys and their 
pack janimals 
threaded: their 
way cautiously among these isolated fires, watching lest 
some dead giant should fall across their path. The 
ground smoked under their feet. Against the background 
of a faint and distant roaring the immediate surroundings 
seemed very quiet. The individual cracklings of the 
flames were an undertone. Only once ina while a heavy, 
dull crash smote the air, as some great tree gave up the 
unequal struggle. 

The boys passed as rapidly as they could through this 
stricken field. The dark had fallen, but the forest was 
still bright, the trail still plain. They followed it for an 
hour. Then farahead they saw— wavering, flickering, leap- 
ing and receding—a line of fire. In some places it was a 
dozen feet high; in others it sank to within a few inches of 
the ground. But nowhere could the eye catch an opening 
through it. A roar and a crackling filled the air; a blast 
of heat rushed against Elliott’s cheek. Here was the 
enemy’s line of battle now advancing rapidly in a charge 
through the dry, inflammable low growth, now creeping 
stealthily in the needles and among the rocks; always 
making way, always gathering itself for one of its wild 
leaps which should lay an entire new province under its 
ravaging. Somewhere on the other side of that ring of 
fire were six men. Their task was to cut out a lane over 
which the fire could not leap. 

Jack Pollock turned directly up the side of the mountain 
toward the ridge. Elliott and the docile packhorses foi- 
lowed him. At the top was a rocky outcrop. Here the 
little company succeeded in outflanking the line of flames. 
Within a hundred feet or so they came to a small fire 
licking its way along the fire-line brushed out by the 
rangers. This the men had ignited as a back-fire. 

The two boys followed the line down the mountain for 
a long distance through the eddying smoke. The flames 
to their left shot up and died and crept. The shadows to 
their right—their own among them—leaped and fell. By 
and by, down through the mists they made out a small 
figure very busy at something. When they approached 
they found this to be Charley Morton. The ranger was 
using a hoe in the tar-weed where the fire had leaped the 
cleared path and was busily eating in all directions through 
the short, pitchy growth. It was as yet only a small leak, 
but once let it get started the whole forest would be ablaze. 
With short, quick jabs of his sharpened hoe Morton was 
cutting out a path around the licking flames. He hardly 
glanced up at the horsemen. 

“‘Camp’s over the ridge—inside the fire-line—where a 
little bunch feed is. Crew’s extending the line below.” 

Having completed his defense he straightened his back 
to look at them. His face was grimed a dingy black, 
through which rivulets of sweat had made streaks. 

“Had it pretty hot all afternoon,” he proffered. “ Fill 
my canteen for me—one of you'll be coming back this way. 
The other better go a ways along the fire-line to west to 
see if everything’s all right.” 

The boys found the camp and turned their hobbled 
animals out among the rangers’ horses. Then Jack Pol- 
lock went down to the left to oversee the fire-line there, 
(Continued on Page 19) 
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Human Nature in Selling Goods 


HERE were 

two brothers. 

The elder was 
the good boy of the 
family. Upon leav- 
ing school he 
found a place 
as errand-boy 
in a reputable commercial 
house, and stuck to it. By 
and by they made him a clerk 
at five dollars a week. A 
year later he got six dollars. 
A year later he rose to be 
assistant bookkeeper at 
seven-fifty, and a year after 
that he was raised to eight- 
fifty. His family and the 
neighbors often commend=d 
John as a steady lad, and 
envied his prospects. He 
himself was proud of the fact 
that he had never left the 
house where he got his start. 
Neighbors spoke with awe 
of the business standing of 
that house. John himself 
was sometimes awed at 
the thought that he was 
of value te such a concern. 

The younger brother finished school two years later. 
Dan was not at alla bad boy. But the neighbors consid- 
ered him a rolling stone, and he certainly gathered little 
moss. During the first year he held six different jobs. 
In hunting work, Dan seemed to be attracted by what 
was romantic, quitting as soon as the romance wore off. 
By day he was anything that took him outdoors—tele- 
graph messenger, delivery-boy, city salesman’s helper. 
At night he was usher in a cheap theatre. Once he went 
out as propertyman of a burlesque troupe—and got back 
home two weeks later in a box car. 

But, finally, Dan became an advertising solicitor on a 
daily paper. The neighbors thought this an awfully 
cheeky business to be in—if it could be called a business 
atall. Dan liked it immensely, however, and stuck there, 
because the advertising manager was a sort of high-salaried 
rolling stone, too, and understood him thoroughly, and 
kept him perpetually interested. Soon Dan became the 
best solicitor in the office, and got absorbed in fighting the 
opposition of an older and wealthier paper. When his 
chief resigned to go to New York two years later, Dan 
became advertising manager at a bound. 





When Noddy Found a 
Prospect Who Could be 
Called “ Brother’’ He Sold 
Him a Set of Books 


Breaking Away from a Career 


HEN he began investigating the steady brother’s posi- 
tien and prospects. By this time the latter was earning 
twelve dollars, and had his eyes on the bookkeeper’s job. 
In his loyaity for the house John worked four nights a 
week and every other Sunday. Dar asked what he hoped 
to rise to in the end. Why, goodness gracious! said John, 
if they continued to think well of him he might, in time, 
be made manager of the house! That was something 
to be spelled with capitals, for John looked at the dignity 
of the position. Dan looked right at the salary, however, 
which was only thirty dollars. There seemed to be nothing 
higher, and the present manager might live forty years. 
“John, you’d better come with the Journal, and learn 
to sell advertising space,” said his brother. ‘I'll give you 
fifteen dollars to begin, and in a year you ought to be 
making as much as your manager.” 

This suggestion shocked John at first. It broke up his 
career. Besides, he felt temperarmentally unfit to under- 
take work that called for so much brass 
as soliciting ads. But the unsteady 
brother agreed to find him another cler- 
ical job if he didn’t succeed. Eventu- 
ally John came, and was put at the 
beginner’s drudgery of hunting up 
classified ‘‘liners,”’ and became a per- 
fect reservoir of that depression that 
every manager of a sales force has to 
contend with-—namely, the despond- 
ency of the salesman who has had a 
bad day of it. 

John caught the blue devils of sales- 
manship in their most malignant form. 
Every morning Dan gave his orderly, 
conscientious, recluse brother a list of 
boarding-houses, real-estate agents and 
misfit clothing parlors, and sent him 
out to rub a thick-skinned, busy world 
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the wrong way. About five o’clock John would come in 
“all shot to pieces,’’as Dan expressed it. Sometimes the 
cruel, calculating world drove him back as early as two, 
vowing that never again would he submit to such rebuffs 
and misery. 

Then Dan would sit down with the despondent and 
bring all his varied experience of people to bear in getting 
him tuned up for another day’s practice. He would have 
John tell just whom he had called on, what he had said, 
what was said in reply, and what John said to that. Then 
he would suggest things that he might have said instead. 

At the outset John felt the deepest personal resentment 
for people who met him with rebuffs or indifference. He 
brooded over these. He mentally laid out schemes of 
revenge whereby he was to wait and wait, years if need be, 
growing more important and unrelenting all the 
while. At last there would come a fateful day when 
he could fall like a house on Mrs. O’Brien, the land- 
lady on Emmett Street, who had said that the reason 
she didn’t advertise in the Journal was because she 
didn’t want a lot of black Republican boarders. Dan 
showed John that he couldn’t hold his resentment 
that long. Besides, the punishment was too heavy 
for the crime. Moreover, the Widow O’Brien was a 
woman. So in a few weeks John learned one thing 
highly useful in salesmanship—namely, to forget 
Mrs. O’Brien the moment he closed her door, and do 
it as eompletely as Mrs. O’Brien forgot him. 


The Theory and Practice of Salesmanship 


RESENTLY, once or twice a week, John would 

stay out on the job till six o’clock, and then come 
inelated. Hehadgotan order. His brother turned 
this to account in his education in two ways. 

First, older solicitors worked on a “‘ prospect”’ until 
the deal was virtually closed. Then this was slipped 
into John’s list next day without his knowing why, 
and John brought in the order, and was greatly stimu- 
lated by the thought that he had done it all himself. 

Second, John needed some purely theoretical prac- 
tice—something in the academic line. So Dan sent him 
into the poorest quarter of the town, where the shops were 
so small that the notion of advertising in a newspaper was 
preposterous. Here he knew that there was no order to 
be got, and talked only to meet objections that were ad- 
vanced. The very idea of advertising was new to these 
small grocers, locksmiths, second-hand-clothes dealers. 

“‘ Atfertisink! In der Choynal!”’ said Solomon Levinski, 
three years from Russia. “Oy! Oy! Oy!” 

Then John had to explain the whole idea from the bot- 
tom up, in the most elemental terms, to people who had 
never heard about it before. He had to answer the objec- 
tions of the entire Levinski family, and be careful they 
didn’t sell him a brass watch while he was doing it. 

The Levinskis were absolutely incapable of being cast 
down by anything that anybody said. If you went in and 
pulled Solomon’s beard, called him a thief and a liar, and 
cursed his tribe, it would have had 
several sorts of effect on Solomon. 
But none of these were the effect 
that the Widow O’Brien had on 
John. Solomon would first refuse 
to believe his ears. Then he 
would assume that you were 
joking. But if he could realize 
that you both said and meant it, 
then he would assume that you 
were mistaken, that you had 
jumped to a false conclusion, that 
you had been wickedly misled by 
his competitor around the corner. 
And if those assumptions were 
broken down he would wonder 
how you could have the heart 
to do it! 

This was all new to John. It 
showed him how very many sides 
of the same nature can be turned 
outward. It led him to observe 
the same things in sarcastic little 
erab-apples of Irish grocers and 
jolly, fat, German delicatessen 
men. After some weeks of this 











A Year Later 
He Rose 

to be Assistant 
Bookkeeper at Seven-Fifty 


“‘theory”’ work he was able to a 

sorts of people, and meet issues - eae 
and never let setbacks touch him p , 
By that time, too, he had begun to single 
out important prospects and read up on 
technical subjects or study their tempera. 
ments, connections, fads or sports to get a 
direct point of contact with them. Which 
was an indication that John’s education, if not finished 
was at least beyond the despondency stage. ‘ 

Despondency seems to be a fairly constant factor jn 
salesmanship of every sort. Half the energy and good 
sense of an experienced salesman goes, at times, to over- 
come it from within. Rather more than half the e 
and knowledge of a manager with a force of salesmen 
under him is constantly being exerted to overcome it from 
without. There are occasional periods when even the 
most sanguine, seasoned men on a sales force need the 
consolation of a father to free their minds of blue devils, 
The whole country has just passed through such a season, 
following the business depression that began last October. 

The basis of good salesmanship is nervous energy. Your 
phlegmatic man seldom makes a good salesman. Mana- 
gers sometimes find him use- 
ful as a ‘‘ plugger ’’—to visit 
again and again some refrac- 
tory, discouraging prospect 
and smooth the way for a 
more energetic, sensitive and 
resourceful man to close the 
deal. But a phlegmatic man 
shines no more in salesman- 
ship than he would in polite 
society. He isn’t adaptable 
or sympathetic. He doesn’t 
readily catch the points of 
view of diverse people. 

Nervous energy being the 
basis of selling, it is quite 
inevitable that the good 
salesman will have periods of 
A depression to offset the very 
7 vim and tension that make 
him effective. Even with 
long experience he is bound 
to be more or less mercurial. 
It is his nature. It is human 
nature. Fora month on end 
he may register ninety in the 
shade, with not a cloud in the sky. But there is certain to 
come a day when the sky is overcast and north winds 
blow. Down goes the mercury, kerplunk! to ten below 
freezing. If it is the beginning of a real winter of adversity 
like that of 1907-8, then even the salesman’s boss may 
eventually have doubts as to the possibility of there ever 
being any sunny weather again. 

How to treat the salesman when he has a chill !—that is 
one of the chief problems connected with selling and the 
management of men who sell. A whole pharmacopceria of 
remedies is found among salesmen and sales-managers. 
Some are grandmother’s simples and others modern alka- 
loids. Some are gentile, others heroic. Some are for 
external application and others internal. Some can be 
applied by the patient himself, while others need rubbing 
in. The best remedy of all amounts to a transfusion of 
blood and a transplanting of skin, and the blood and 
epidermis are usually furnished by the salesman’s boss. 

When the commercial depression came down on the 
country last October it made little impression on salesmen 
for a time. In some lines the latter had been going about 
for months, not selling goods so much as apologizing for 
inability to fill orders promptly. Everybody had forgotten 
what hard times really mean. Every man felt that a little 
relaxation would be beneficial in his industry, giving the 
house a chance to catch up with demand—depression 
might be bad for others, but it couldn’t hurt him. 


Sight Drafts on the Boss for Energy and Optimism 


Lyte salesmen traveling fora New York Bible publisher 
were especially sanguine. For there has long been a 
tradition in this business that hard times increase sales of 
the Bible— people read the Scriptures then for consolation. 
That tradition has been disproved, however. These Bible 
salesmen visited town after town and got not a single order 
from the chilled retail trade. Then they began drawing 
sight drafts on their boss for energy and optimism, writing 
in to tell how gloomy they were, asking what was to be 
done, begging to be sent into new territory or allowed to 
come home and die. So for months this publisher has been 
writing letters almost daily to keep his men in heart, assur- 
ing them that trade was slowly improving, that in the long 
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yon nothing can seriously harm a house with sound goods, 
god so forth. But it is his energy that has kept his men 


ork. 

ue important point about the salesman’s gloom is this: 
he has usually outgrown that morbidness and pessimism 

on to youth between eighteen and twenty-five, 
which is ascribed by Metschnikoff to careless diet as much 
gs anything else. The salesman is a grown man, and has 
jearned how to humor his digestion. Nowadays, too, he is 
not given to dissipation. When he goes stale it is usually 
4 consequence of overwork, concentration, mental and 
physical exhaustion. ‘ 

Felix Weingartner, the conductor and composer, says 
there are times in musical composition—with him, at 
jeast—when his conception of a work ceases tu be beautiful 
and inspiring. Instead it suddenly cringes together and 
becomes a Thing, and spits and hisses, and has bristles and 
daws. A sign that the 
flerr Professor needs rest. 

This phenomenon is 
known in saleswork, too. 
It is so familiar to a cer- 
tain veteran manager of 
pook-canvassers that 
whenever one of his men 
comes in at night dis- 
heartened he is sent 
straight to bed. He has 
been sitting up too late, 
smoking too much, play- 
ing too many games of 
billiards. He needs sleep 
first, and if that doesn’t 
eure him (it usually does) 
the manager will talk to 
him like his own uncle. 

This veteran once had 
two widely different men 
ina traveling crew selling 
encyclopedias. One was 
the genius of the crew. 
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He could go up to the State Capitol and sell an encyclo- 
pedia to the Governor on a wager. Hard prospects were 
a delight to him, and his selling ability such that he 
seldom worked more than four or five hours daily. When 
his breakfast sat wrong he didn’t work at all. Yet his 
income was so good that he had to play poker half the 
night to get rid of his money. About once every ten days 
this genius had a fit of the blues. 

The other man was the least brilliant member of the crew 
—a deeply religious fellow, nearly forty, with thick spec- 
tacles and not a very strong mind. It was a stock joke 
that when Noddy took his intellect into a building the fire 
risk decreased. His style of selling was that of the ex- 
horter. It would have merely amused a Governor. But 
when Noddy found a prospect who could be called 
“Brother” he sold him a set of books. Fully aware that 
he was not a genius he worked twelve hours a day in his 
earnest, plodding fashion to make up for it. He never 
drank, smoked, played poker or went to theatres, and so 
nine o’clock found him in bed. In the end he made a very 
respectable showing beside the genius of the crew, and 
suffered from a fit of dumps hardly once in three months. 

Sales are to the salesmen what applause is to the actor. 
When they are difficult and far apart it is bound to react 
on the seller. He is going to feel like a “‘ Hamlet” who has 
been pelted with vegetables. Only those who have seen 
it know how a big, strong man can suffer at such times—or 
a small, nervous, energetic one. 

Some of the sterling remedies for blue devils are those 
of the salesmen who cure themselves. These men have 
learned that nervous energy runs in periods—it has a 
rhythm. Instead of blindly battering themselves against 
difficult situations on adverse days they go off and 
take a rest. An old hardware salesman, selling to 
merchants through Pennsylvania, has made it a rule 
for thirty years to avoid any district in his territory 
upset by a strike, a mine disaster, a flood or any 
other disturbance. There is no trade worth fighting 
for in such a district, he says. So he shuts up his 
samples and goesround. A blue cycle usually begins 
with a customer’s complaint about goods, or the 





cancellation of a fine order 
taken last week. On the 
same day the salesman has 
an especially disagreeable 
prospect to visit. Before 
he can get away from the 
office all his wife’s bills come 
in. There is a nasty letter 
in the same mail. When he 
goes out and tries to sell he 
simply can't. Between calls 
he meets friends who assure 
him that he looks thinner. 
Wouldn't he better see a 
doctor? There are days 
when he has edge. But he 
hasn't any to-day 

Some men cut their way 
through these hard knots. 
There are salesmen who can 
talk goods enthusiastically 
with the toothache, and 
who in adversity pull them- 
selves together in the pres- 
ence of every prospect and 
give him an extra firm, cor- 
dial handgrip on the 
assumption that he is going 
to be a particularly hard 
one. The novice, too, often 
tries to cut his way through obstructions by sheer strength. 

But a seasoned salesman more often takes the afternoon 
off, goes home to play with the children, goes to the theatre 
—if possible he does something to change his thinking and 
give him a fresh grip. Then he begins again with some- 
thing he is really interested in, and after a day or two of 
effective work, with some good sales to buoy him up, 
floats on to the hard prospect on the crest of a wave of 
energy, as it were, and sells him a bill of goods. He has 
learned what Thoreau noted in that wonderful last chapter 

(Continued on Page 29) 





“Atfertisink! In der Choynal!” 
Said Sotomon Levinski, 
Three Years from Russia. 
“Oy! Oy! Oy!” 


THE FIRING LINE 


CHAPTER XIII 

ATE one evening toward the 

[; end of the week a somewhat 

battered camping party, 
laden with plump, fluffy bunches 
of quail and plumper strings of duck, wind-scorched, sun- 
burned, brier-torn and trail-worn, reéntered the patio of 
the Cardross villa, and made straight for shower-bath, 
witch-hazel, fresh pajamas and bed. 

In vain Jessie Carrick, Cecile and their mother camped 
around Shiela’s bed after the tray was removed, and 
Shiela’s flushed face, -innocent as usual of sunburn, lay 
among the pillows, framed by the brown-gold lustre of 
her hair. 

“We had such a good time, mother; Mr. Hamil shot a 
turkey,” she said sleepily. ‘‘Mr. Hamil—Mr. H-a-m-i-l” 
—a series of little pink yawns, a smile, a faint sigh termi- 
nated consciousness as she relaxed into slumber as placid 
as her first cradle sleep. So motionless she lay, bare arms 
wound around the pillow, that they could scarcely detect 
her breathing save when the bow of pale-blue ribbon 
stirred on her bosom. 

“The darling!’’ whispered Mrs. Carrick; ‘‘look at that 
brier mark across her wrist!—our poor, little, wornout 
colleen!” 

“She was not too far gone to mention Garret Hamil,” 
observed Cecile. 

Mrs. Cardross looked silently at Cecile, then at the girl 
on the bed who had called her mother. After a moment 
she bent with difficulty and kissed the brier-torn wrist, 
wondering perhaps whether by chance a deeper wound lay 
hidden beneath the lace-veiled, childish breast. 

“Little daughter—little daughter!’’ she murmured 
close to the small, unheeding ear. Cecile waited, a smile 
half tender, half amused curving her parted lips; then 
she glanced curiously at Mrs. Carrick. But that young 
matron, ignoring the enfant terrible, calmly tucked her 
arm under her mother’s; Cecile, immersed in speculative 
thought, followed them from the room; a maid extin- 
guished the lights. 

In an hour the Villa Cardross was silent and dark, save 
that, in the moonlight which struck through the panes of 
Malcourt’s room, an unquiet shadow moved from window 
to window, looking out into the mystery of night. 


The late morning sun flung a golden net across Mal- 
court’s bed; he lay asleep, dark hair in handsome dis- 
order, dark eyes sealed—too young to wear that bruised, 
loose mask so soon with the swollen shadows under lid 
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and lip. Yet, in his unconscious features there was now 
a certain simplicity almost engaging, which, awake, he 
seemed to lack; as though latent somewhere within him 
were qualities which chance might germinate into nobler 
growth. But chance, alone, is a poor gardener. 

Hamil, passing the corridor as the valet, carrying a tray, 
opened Malcourt’s door, glanced in at him; and Malcourt 
awoke at the same moment and sat bolt upright. 

‘Hello, Hamil!” he nodded sleepily; ‘‘come in, old 
fellow!’’ And, to the valet: ‘‘No breakfast for me, thank 
you—except grapefruit!—unless you’ve brought me a 
cuckootail? Yes? No? Stung! Never mind; just hand 
me a cigarette and take away the tray. It’s a case of being 
a very naughty boy, Hamil. How are you, anyway, and 
what did you shoot?” 

Hamil greeted him briefly, but did not seem inclined to 
enter or converse. 

Malcourt yawned, glanced at the grapefruit, then 
affably at Hamil. 

“IT say,” he began, ‘‘hope you'll overlook my rotten 
behavior last time we met. I'd been dining at random, 
and I’m usually a brute when I do that.” 

“Oh, it’s all right,’’ said Hamil, looking at the row of 
tiny Chinese idols on the mantel. 

**No rancor?” 

“No. Only—why do you do it, Malcourt?” 

‘*Why do I do which? The wheel or the lady?” 

‘*Oh, the whole bally business? It isn’t as if you were 
lonely and put to it. There are plenty of attractive girls 
about, and anybody will take you on at Bridge. Of course, 
it’s none of my affair—but we came unpleasantly close to 
a quarrel—which is my only excuse.” 

Malcourt looked at him thoughtfully. ‘‘ Hamil, do you 
know, I’ve always liked you a sight better than you've 
liked me!”’ 

Hamil said, laughing outright: ‘‘I never saw very much 
of you to like or dislike.” 

Malcourt smiled, stretched his limbs lazily, and lighted 
a cigarette. 

**As a matter of fact,’”’ he said, ‘“‘you think I’m worse 
than I am, but I know you are worse than you think, 





because I couldn’t even secretly 
feel friendly toward a prig. 
You’ ve had a less battered career 
than I; you are, in consequence, 
less selfish, less ruthless, less cynical concerning traditions 
and illusions. You’ve something left to stick to; I haven't. 
You are a little less intelligent than I, and therefore possess 
more natural courage and credulity. Outside of these 
things we are more or less alike, Hamil. Hope you don’t 
mind my essay on man.” 

*‘No,” said Hamil, vastly amused. 

“‘The trouble with me,’’ continued Malcourt, ‘‘is that 
I possess a streak of scientific curiosity that you lack; 
which is my eternal undoing and keeps me poor and 
ignobly busy. I ought to have leisure; the world should 
see to it that I have sufficient leisure and means to pursue 
my studies in the interest of social economy. Take one of 
my favorite experiments, for example. I see a little 
wooden ball rattling around in a wheel. Where will that 
ball stop? You, being less intellectual than I, don’t care 
where it stops. J do. Instantly my scientific curiosity is 
aroused; I reason logically; I evolve an epinion; I back 
that opinion, and I remain busy and poor. I see a pretty 
woman. Is she responsive to intelligently expressed senti- 
ment? Idon’tknow. Youdon’tcare. Ido. Mycuriosity 
is piqued. She becomes to me an abstract question which 
scientific experiment alone can elucidate-———” 

Hamil, leaning on the footboard of the bed, laughed and 
straightened up. 

** All right, Malcourt, if you think it worth while ——” 

‘‘What pursuit, if you please, is worthier than logical 
and scientific investigations?” 

**Make a lot of honest money and marry some nice girl 
and have horses and dogs and a bully home and kids. 
Look here, as Wayward says, you're not the devilish sort 
you pretend to be. You're too young for one thing. I 
never knew you to do a deliberately ungenerous act rm 

‘* Like most rascals I’m liable to sentimental generosity ? 
Thanks. But, somehow, I’m so blamed intelligent that I 
can never give myself any credit for relapsing into tradi- 
tional virtues. Impulse is often my executive officer; and 
if I were only stupid I'd take great comfort out of it.” 

Hamil walked toward the door, stopping on the thresh- 
old to say: ‘“‘ Well, I'll tell you one thing, Malcourt: I’ve 
often disliked you at times; but I don’t now. And I don’t 
exactly know why.” 

a © yg 

“Why?” 
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“‘Oh, because you’ve forgiven me. Also—you think 
I’ve a better side.” 

‘*Haven’t you?” 

‘‘My son,” said Malcourt, ‘‘if somebody’ll prove it to 
me I might sleep better. Just at present I’m ready for 
anything truly criminal. There was a killing at the club, 
all right. I assumed the réle of the defunct. Now I 
haven’t any money; I’ve overdrawn my balance and my 
salary; Portlaw is bilious, peevish, unapproachable. If 
I asked you for a loan I’d only fall a victim again to my 
insatiable scientific curiosity. So I’ll just lie here and 

rowse on grapefruit until something happens ~——”’ 

“If you need any money sé 

“I told you that we are more or less alike,’’ nodded 
Malcourt. ‘‘Your offer is partly traditional, partly im- 
pulsive, altogether ill-considered, and does your intelli- 
gence no credit!” 

Hamil laughed. 

‘‘All the same, it’s an offer,” he said, ‘‘and it stands. 
I’m glad I know you better, Malcourt. I'll be sorry in- 
stead of complacently disgusted if you never pan out, but 
I'll bet you-do, sometime.” 

Malcourt looked up. 

‘‘T’m ass enough to be much obliged,” he said. ‘‘And 
now, before you go, what the devil did you shoot in the 
woods?” 

‘*Miss Cardross got a gobbler—about the biggest bird 
I ever saw. Eudo Stent skinned it and Mr. Cardross is 
going to have it set up in New York.” 

‘‘Didn’t you shoot anything?” 

‘‘Oh, I assassinated a few harmless birds,’’ said Hamil 
absently, and walked out into the corridor. ‘‘I’ve got to 
go over a lot of accumulated letters and things,” he called 
back. ‘‘See you later, Malcourt.”’ 

There was a mass of mail, bills, plans and office reports 
for him lying on the hall table. He gathered these up and 
hastened down the stairway. 

On the terrace below he found Mrs. Cardross, and 
stopped to tell her what a splendid trip they had, and how 
beautifully Shiela had shot. 

‘‘You did rather well yourself,’ drawled Mrs. Cardross 
with a bland smile. ‘‘Shiela says so.” 

‘Oh, yes, but my shooting doesn’t compare with Shiela’s. 
I never knewsucha girl; I never believed they existed ——”’ 

“They are rare,” 
nodded the matron. 
‘“‘T am glad everybody 
finds my little daughter 
so admirable in the 
field.”’ 

‘‘Beyond compari- 
son in the field and 
everywhere,” said 
Hamil, with a cordial- 
ity so laboriously 
frank that Mrs. Card- 
ross raised her eyes 
—an instant only— 
then continued sorting 
the skeins of silk in 
her voluminous lap. 

Shiela appeared in 
sight among the roses 
across the lawn; and, 
as Mr. Cardross came | 
out on the terrace 
to light his after- 
breakfast cigar, Hamil 
disappeared in the 
direction of the gar- 
den, where Shiela now 
stood under the Bou- 
gainvillea, leisurely 
biting into a sapodilla. 
Mrs. Cardross nodded 
to her white-linen-clad 
husband, who looked 
very handsome, with 
the silvered hair at his 
temples accentuating 
the clear, deep tan of 
his face. 

“You are burned, 
Neville. Did you and 
the child have a good 
time?” 

‘A good time! Well, 
just about the best in 
my life—except when 
I’m with you. Too bad 
youcouldn’t have been 
there. Shiela shoots 
like a demon. You 
ought to have seen her 
among the quail, and 
later, in the saw-grass, 
pulling down mallard 
and duskies from the 





























Very Little of 
What These 
Two People Did 
Escaped the 
Social Argus at Palm Beach 





sky-high overhead range! I tell you, 
Amy, she’s the cleverest, sweetest, 
cleanest sportsman I ever saw afield. 
Gray, of course, stopped his birds 
very well. He hasa lot of butterflies 
to show you, and—‘longicornes,’ I 
believe he calls those beetles with 
enormous feelers. Little Tiger is a 
treasure; Eudo and the others did 
well ——-” 

“‘And Mr. Hamil?” drawled his 
wife. 

“T like him. It’s a verdict, dear. 
You were quite right; he is a nice 
boy—rather a lovable boy. I’ve dis- 
covered no cloven hoof about him. 
He doesn’t shoot particularly well, 
but his field manners are perfectly 
faultless.” 

His wife, always elaborately uphol- 
stered, sat in her wide reclining chair, 
plump, jeweled fingers busy with a 
silk necktie for Hamil, her pretty 
blue eyes raised at intervals to scan 
her husband’s animated features. 

“Does Gray like him as much as ever, Neville?” 

“‘ Gray adores him, and I like him, and you knit neckties 
for him, and Jessie doses him, and Cecile quotes him 

‘* And Shiela?” 

“Oh, Shiela seems to like him,” said Cardross genially. 
His wife raised her eyes, then calmly scrutinized her 
knitting. 

“‘And Mr. Hamil?” 

‘‘What about him, dear?” 

‘Does he seem to like Shiela?’ 

Her husband glanced musingly out over the lawn where, 
in their white flannels, Shiela and Hamil were now seated 
together under a brilliant Japanese lawn umbrella, exam- 
ining the pile of plans, reports and blue-prints which had 
accumulated in Hamil’s office since his absence. 

‘‘He—seems to like her,’’ nodded Cardross; ‘‘I’m sure 
he does. Why not?” 

‘They were together a good deal, you said last night.” 

“Yes; but either Gray or I or one of the guides “i 

“Then you don’t think ——”’ 

Cardross waited and finally looked up. 
‘*What, dear?” 

“‘That there is anything more than a 
sensible friendship ——’”’ 

‘‘Between Shiela and Garret Hamil?” 

“Yes; we were not discussing the 
Emperor of China.” 

Cardross laughed and glanced side- 
ways at the lawn umbrella. 

“*I—don’t—know.” 

His wife raised her brows but not her 
head. z 

‘‘Why, Neville?” 

‘“Why what?” 

‘‘Your apparent doubt as to the sig- 
nificance of their friendship.” 

‘‘Dear—I don’t know much about 
those things.” 

His wife waited. 

. “Hamil is so nice to everybody; and 
I’ve not noticed how he is with other 
young girls,’ continued her husband 
restlessly. ‘‘He does seem to tag after 
Shiela. . .« Once or twice I thought 
—or it seemed to me—or 
rather 6s 

His wife waited. 

‘‘Well, he seemed rather 
impressed by her field quali- 
ties,’ concluded Cardross 
weakly. 

His wife waited. 

Her husband lit a cigar 
very carefully. ‘‘That’s all 
I noticed, dear.” 

Mrs. Cardross laid the 
narrow bit of woven blue silk 
on her knee and smoothed 
it reflectively. 

‘‘Neville!”’ 

“Yes, dear.” 

“I wonder whether Mr. 
Hamil has heard.” 

Her husband did not mis- 
understand. “I think it 
likely. That old harridan 
















‘* Please, Neville!” 

“Well, then, Mrs. Van 
Dieman has talked ever 
since you and Shiela sat 
on the aspirations of her 
impossible son.” 
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““YouthinkMr. Hamil knows9” 

‘*Why not? Everybody de : 
thanks to that venomous old lad: 
and her limit of an offspring,” y 

‘And in spite of that you think 
Mr. Hamil might be seriously 
impressed ?”’ 

‘““Whynot?”’ repeatedC 
‘*She’s the sweetest, eon 
sportsman ——’”’ 

“Dear, a field-trial is not what 
we are discussing.” 

“No, of course. But those 
things count with a man.- And 
besides, admitting that the story 
is all over Palm Beach and New 
York by this time, is there a more 
popular girl here than our little 
Shiela ? Look at the men —troops 
of ’em! Alex Anan knew when 
he tried his luck. You had to 
tell Phil Gatewood, but Shiela 
was obliged to turn him down, 
after all. It certainly has not 
intimidated anybody. Do yoy 
remember two years ago how persistent Louis Malcourt 
was until you squelched him?” 

““Yes; but he didn’t know the truth then. He acts 
sometimes as though he knew it now. I don’t think he 
would ask Shiela again. And, Neville, if Mr. Hamil does 
not know, and if you think there is the slightest chance of 
Shiela becoming interested in him, he ought to be told— 
indirectly. Unhappiness for both might lie in his igno- 
rance.”’ 

“Shiela would tell him before he ——” 

“Of course. But—it might then be too late for her—if 
he prove less of a man than we think him! He comes from 
a family whose connections have always thought a great 
deal of themselves—in the narrower sense; a family not 
immune from prejudice. His aunt, Miss Palliser, is very 
amiable; but, dear, we must not make the mistake that 
she could consider Shiela good enough for her nephew. 
One need not be a snob to hesitate under the pitiful 
circumstances.” 

“Tf I know Hamil, he’ll ask little advice from his 
relatives ——”’ 

‘‘But he will receive plenty, Neville.” 

Cardross shrugged. ‘‘Then it’s up to him, Amy.” 

“Exactly. But do you wish to have our little Shiela in 
a position where her declared lover hesitates? And so I 
say, Neville, that it is better for her that Mr. Hamil should 
know the truth in ample time to reconsider any sentiment 
before he utters it. It is only fair to him and to Shiela. 
That is all.” 

‘“Why do you say all this now, dearest? 
thought ——”’ 

“Yes, a little. The child is fond of him. I did think she 
once cared for Louis—as a young girl cares for a boy. 
But we couldn’t permit her to take any chances; poor 
boy!—his family record is sadly against him. No; we did 
right, Neville. And now, at the first sign, we must do 
right again between Shiela and this very lovable boy who 
is making your park for you.” 

“Of course,’ said Cardross absently; ‘‘but the man 
who hesitates because of what he learns about Shiela isn’t 
worth enlightening.”” He looked out across the lawn. “I 
hope it happens,” he said. ‘‘And, by the way, dear, I’ve 
got to go to town.” 

“‘Oh, Neville!” 

“Don’t worry; I’m not going to contract pneumonia.” 

‘When are you going?” 

“*To-morrow, I think.” 

“Ts it anything that bothers you?” 

“‘No, nothing in particular. I have a letter from Acton. 
There seems to be some uncertainty developing in one or 
two business quarters. I thought I’d see for myself.” 

‘Are you worrying?” 

‘**About what?” 

‘*About the Shoshone Securities Company?” 

‘*Not exactly worrying.” 

She shook her head, but said nothing more. 


Gray Cardross 


Have you 


During February the work on the Cardross estate 
developed sufficiently to become intensely interesting to 
the family. A vast circular sunken garden, bewitchingly 
formal, and flanked by a beautiful terrace and balustrade 
of coquina, was approaching completion between the 
house and an arm of the lagoon. The stone bridge over 
the water remained unfinished, but already, across it, 
miles of the wide forest avenue stretched straight away, 
set at intervals with fountain basins from which already 
tall, sparkling columns of water tumbled up into the 
sunshine. 

But still the steam jets puffed up above the green tree- 
tops; and the sickening whine of the sawmill, and the 
ramble of traction engines over rough, new roads of shell, 
and the far racket of chisel and hammer on wood and stone, 
continued from daylight till dark. 
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Every day brought to Hamil new questions, new delays, 
-yexations of lighting, problems of piping and drainage. 
Contractors and sub-contractors beset him; draftsmen 
fairly buried him under drawings and blue-prints. All of 
which was as nothing compared to the labor squabbles and 

petty entanglements which arose from personal 
jealousy or political vindictiveness, peppered with dark 
hints of peonage, threats, demands and whispers of graft. 

The leasing of convict labor for the more distant road 
work also worried him, but the sheriffs of Dade and 
Volusia were pillars of strength and comfort to him in 

Jexity—lean, soft-spoken, hawk-faced gentlemen, 
gentle and incorruptible, who settled scuffies with a 

ce, and local riots with a deadly drawl of warning 
which carried conviction like a bullet to the ‘‘bad”’ nigger 
of the blue-gum variety, as well as to the brutish white 
autocrat of the turpentine camps. 

That the work progressed so swiftly was wonderful, 
even with the unlimited means of Neville Cardross to back 
his demands for haste. And it might have been impossible 
to produce any such results in so short a period had there 
not been contractors in the vicinity who were accustomed 
to handle vast enterprises on short notice. Some of these 
men, fortunately for Hamil, had been temporarily released 
from sections of the great Key West 
Line construction; and these con- 


Mrs. Cardross laughed gently over her embroidery; 
Malcourt, who was reading the stock column in the News, 
turned and looked curiously at Hamil, then at Shiela. 
Then catching Mrs. Carrick’s eye: 

‘*Portlaw is rather worried over the market,’’ he said. 
“*T think he’s going North in a day or two.” 

“‘Why, Louis!” exclaimed Mrs. Cardross; ‘‘then you 
will be going, too, I suppose.” 

‘His ways are my ways,” nodded Malcourt. ‘I’ve 
been here too long, anyway,” he added in a lower voice, 
folding the paper absently across his knees. He glanced 
once more at Shiela, but she had returned to her letter- 
writing. 

Everybody spoke of his going in tones of civil regret— 
everybody except Shiela, who had not even looked at him. 
Cecile’s observations were plainly perfunctory, but she 
made them nevertheless, for she had begun to take the 
same feminine interest in Malcourt that everybody was 
now taking in view of his very pronounced attentions to 
Virginia Suydam. 

All the world may not love a lover, but all the world 
watches him. And a great many pairs of bright eyes and 
many more pairs of faded ones were curiously following 
the manceuvres of Louis Malcourt and Virginia Suydam. 
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So everybody at Palm Beach was at least aware of the 
affair. Hamil had heard of it from his pretty aunt, and 
had been thoroughly questioned. It was very evident that 
Miss Palliser viewed the proceedings with dismay, for she 
also consulted Wayward, and finally, during the confi- 
dential retiring-hour, chose the right moment to extract 
something definite from Virginia. 

But that pale and pretty spinster was too fiuently re- 
sponsive, admitting that perhaps she had been seeing a 
little too much of Malcourt, protesting it to be accidental, 
agreeing with Constance Palliser that more discretion 
should be exercised, and promising it with a short, flushed 
laugh. 

And the next morning she rode to the inlet with Mal- 
court, swam with him to the raft, walked with him on 
the beach, and danced with him until dawn at “The 
Breakers.” 


Mrs. Cardross and Jessie Carrick bent over their em- 
broidery; Shiela continued her letter-writing with Gray’s 
stylographic pen; Hamil, booted and spurred, both 
pockets stuffed with plans, paced the terrace waiting for 
his horse to be brought around; Malcourt had carried 
himself and his newspaper to the farther end of the terrace, 

and now stood leaning over the 
balustrade, an unlighted cigarette 





tractors with their men and mate- 
rials were immediately available for 
the labor in hand. 

So all through February work 
was rushed forward; and March 
found the sunken garden in bloom, 
stone-edged pools full of lotus and 
lilies, orange trees blossoming in a 
magnificent sweep around the bal- 
ustrade of the terrace, and, beyond, 
the graceful stone bridge, passable 
but not quite completed. Neither 
were the great systems of pools, 
fountains, tanks and lakes com- 
pleted by any means, but here and 
there foaming jets trembled and 
glittered in the sunlight, and here 
and there placid reaches, crystal 
clear, reflected the blue above. 

As for Palm Beach, visitors and 
natives had watched with liveliest 
interest the development of the 
great Cardross park. In the height 
of the season visits to the scene of 
operations were made functions; 
tourists and residents gathered in 
swarms and took tea and luncheon 
under the magnificent live-oaks of 
the hummock. 

Mrs. Cardross herself gave a num- 
ber of lawn fétes with the kindly 
intention of doing practical good to 
Hamil, the success of whose pro- 
fession was so vitally dependent 
upon the approval and personal 
interest of wealth and fashion and 
idleness. 

Shiela constantly tormented him 
about these functions for his benefit, 
suggesting that he attire himself in 
a sloppy velvet jacket and let his 
hair grow and his necktie flow. 
She pretended to prepare placards 
advertising Hamil’s popular parks 
for poor people at cut rates, includ- 
ing wooden horses and a barrel- 
organ. 

“‘ Anidea of mine,” she suggested, 
glancing up from the writing-pad 
on her knees, ‘‘is to trim a dozen 
alligators with electric lights and 








between his lips. 

“‘T suppose you'll go to Luckless 
Lake,” observed Hamil, pausing 
beside Malcourt in his walk. 

“Yes. There’s plenty todo. We 
stripped ten thousand trout in 
October, and we're putting in 
German boar this spring.” 

‘“‘T should think your occupation 
would be fascinating.” 

“Yes? It’s lonely, too, until 
Portlaw’s camp parties begin. I 
get an overdose of Nature at times. 
There’s nobody of my own kind 
there except our Yale and Corneii 
foresters. In winter it’s deadly, 
Hamil, deadly! I don’t shoot, you 
know; it’s deathly enough as it is.”’ 

“I don’t believe I'd find it so.” 

**You think not, but you would. 
That white solitude may be good 
medicine for some, but it makes me 
furious after a while, and I often 
wish that the woods and the deer 
and the fish and I myself and the 
whoie devilish outfit were under 
the North Pole and frozen solid! 
But I can’t afford to pick and 
choose. If I looked about for some- 
thing else to do I don’t believe any- 
body would want me. Portlaw 
pays me more than I’m worth as a 
Harvard post-graduate. And if 
that is an asset it’s my only one.” 

Hamil, surprised at his bitter- 
ness, looked at him with troubled 
eyes. Then his eyes wandered to 
Shiela, who had now taken up her 
embroidery. 

“‘T can’t help it,” said Malcourt 
impatiently; ‘‘I like cities and peo- 
ple. Lalways liked people. I never 
had enough of people. I never had 
any society as a boy; and, Hamil, 
you can’t imagine how I longed for 
it. It would have been well for me 
to have had it. There was never 
any in my own home; there was 
never anything in my home life 
but painful memories of domestic 
trouble and financial stress. I was 








turn them looseinourlake. There’s 

current enough in the canal to keep 

the lights going, isn’t there, Mr. Hamil? Incandescent 
alligators would make Luna Park look like a bogful of 
fireflies “ 

“Oh, Shiela, let him alone,” protested Mrs. Carrick. 
“For all you know, Mr. Hamil may be dreadfully sensi- 
tive.” 

“T’ll let him alone if he’ll let his beard grow horrid and 
silky and permit us to address him as cher maitre 3 

“T won’t insist on that if you'll call me by my first 
name,” said Hamil mischievously. 

“T never will,” returned the girl. Always when he sug- 
gested it, the faint pink of annoyed embarrassment tinted 
Shiela’s cheeks. And now everybody in the family rallied 
her on the subject, for they all had come to call him Garry 
by this time. 

“‘Don’t I always say ‘Shiela’ to you?”’ he insisted. 

“Yes, you do, and nobody was consulted. I informed 
So I am 
Besides, I don’t like your first name.” 








my mother, but she doesn’t seem to resent it. 
obliged to. 





Examining the Pile of Plans, Reports and Blue-Prints 


Very little of what these two people did escaped the 
social Argus at Palm Beach—their promenades on the 
verandas of the two great hotels, their appearance on the 
links and tennis-courts together, their daily encounter at 
the bathing-hour, their inevitable meeting and pairing on 
lawn, in ballroom, afloat, ashore, wherever young people 
gathered under the whip of light social obligations or in 
pursuit of pleasure. 

And they were discussed. She being older than he, and 
very wealthy, the veranda discussions were not always 
amiable; but nobody said anything very bitter, because 
Virginia was in a position to be socially respected and the 
majority of people rather liked Malcourt. 

Besides, there was just enough whispering concerning 
his performances at the club and the company he kept 
there to pique the friendly curiosity of a number of fash- 
ionable young matrons who are always prepossessed in 
favor of a man at whom convention might possibly one 
day glance askance. 





for a while asked to the homes of 

schoolmates, but could offer no 
hospitality in return. Sensitiveness and humiliation haVe 
strained the better qualities out of me. I’ve been bruised 
dry.” 

He leaned on his elbows, hands clasped, looking out 
into the sunlight, where myriads of brilliant butterflies 
were fluttering over the carpet of white phlox. 

‘‘Hamil,”’ he said, ‘‘whatever is harsh, aggressive, 
cynical, mean, sneering, selfish in me has been externally 
acquired. You scrape even a spineless mollusk too long 
with a pin, and the irritation produces a defensive crust. 
I began, boylike, by being so credulous and impulsive and 
affectionate and tender-hearted that even my kid sister 
laughed at me; and she was only three years older than I. 
Then followed that period of social loneliness, the longing 
for the companionship of boys and girls—girls particu- 
larly, in spite of agonies of shyness and the awakening 
terrors of shame when the domestic troubles ended in an 
earthquake which gave me to my father and Helen to my 

(Continued on Page 21) 
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FAILURES AT FORTY 


FEEL that I am a failure, 
I Doctor. Why is it? At my 

age—Iam about forty —a man 
should be making good. Some- 
how I feel that I am down and 
out. Is it too late for me to get 
some feeling of ambition—to get 
out of this horrible rut; this feel- 
ing that life is a failure?” 

“Certainly not. You gradu- 
ated from Sheffield Scientific 
School, did you not?” 

“Yes; and, strange as it may 
seem, I believe that is the cause 
of much of my inability to make 
good—the reason of my constant 
dissatisfaction. My general health 
is miserable, or I should say that 
my whole existence is miserable. 

“‘T came from a small city near 
New Haven. I graduated from 
the high school. The wholeatmos- 
phere of my town was pregnant 
with the college education idea; 
social prominence was much en- 
hanced by a Yale diploma. I 
believe that I was sent to Sheffield 
simply because I could get a degree in three years. As I 
look upon the matter now, it was not what I was fitted 
for, what I could do best in the world, that caused my 
elder sisters to send me to college—my parents were 
dead—but to assist them in their social ambition. 

“‘Of course I tock but little interest in my studies; just 
went along the easiest road t. a diploma and enjoyed 
immensely the social side of college life. 

“After graduating I returned to my home city—a 
mistake, by the way—and found that the only positions 
open to me were those of small clerkships in insurance or 
bank offices. I had not fitted myself for any particular 
scientific career—did not care for that kind of work. 

““We were poor; I had to do something. I tried to do 
several things, and after a few years of disappointments I 
went to work in a wholesale dry-goods house where I have 
been fifteen years. I now get a salary of eighteen hundred 
dollars a year, and don’t see any chance of getting much 
more. If I had started asa boy I believe that I would have 
been contented with the business and risen to some place 
with responsibilities—to a partnership. 

“You see that I had expected great things because I had 
a diploma, and the rude awakening brought me to flat 
discouragement which has been ever with me. I am tired 
of being pointed out by a certain class of fathers as an 
example of the failure in business of the college man. Of 
course, I know that the fault is not in a college education, 
but in myself. I wasnot fitted for what I could do, but was 
unfitted to do that which I had to do.” 


The Way to Grow Young Again 


“DUT it is my present mental condition; my complete 

discouragement, a recklessness of the future, that 
troubles me. Can you do anything for me? That’s what 
I want to know. It’s no use worrying over the early mis- 
take—I have worries enough.” 

“The first thing for a man in your condition to do is to 
get young again; I mean that your bodily tissues need 
rejuvenating. It can ke done. Your nervous symptoms 
and mental worry will disappear with this renewed youth. 
There has been a lack of familiarity with the laws of health, 
growth, hygiene 
and exercise among 
men of your class 
—due to no fault 
of theirs. 

* At yourage you 
can readily store up 
energy; and men- 
tal health and ca- 
pacity to work 
depend upon 
energy. This fac- 
tor which makes for 
success depends 
upon the healthy 
conditions of the 
minute cells in the 
alimentary tract; 
they are made so 
enly by supplying 
them with pure 
blood. This is done 
by exercise.” 
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Did You Not Have a Blood Relation Who 
was a Sailor and Traveler? 






Material He Gulps Down is Not Food 


ILLUSTRATED 


“But I go to the gymnasium 
and 

“Yes; but wait a moment. 
Twice a day the whole thirty-five 
or forty feet of sewerage in man 
needs flushing by a flow of pure 
blood. Have you ever noticed in 
the March winds how the big limbs 
of trees are swayed, how the tiny 
branches are twisted and the bud 
endings are shaken and bent? 
This is Nature’s massage. By this 
wind massage the sap is sent to 
the outermost branches; the life 
blood of the tree is forced to circu- 
late to the minutest cell of the de- 
veloping leaf and a new growth is 
on its way to rich development. 

“Now this is exactly what 
your internal organs need: a 
massage, a squeezing, that will send the blood to every 
portion of them—to the minute cells.” 





Bending the Trunk to Build Up the Body 


“TT\HERE are violent forms of exercise which will do 

just this thing—wrestling, for instance. Wrestlers 
are the strongest and healthiest of all men—they are young 
at forty-five. But this exercise calls for a strain on the 
nervous system; for great muscular effort, for constant 
training. This is harmful for a man of forty years of age 
who has other work to do. But the object can 
be accomplished by simple trunk twisting and 
bending morning and night. Along with this 
massage must go the drinking of a mild saline 
water before breakfast, and during the day, 
between meals, copious drafts of pure water. 
After you have followed this method for sev- 
eral weeks the springtime of your body will be 
in evidence. Drop, as you would poison, all 
‘tonics,’ ‘tissue building’ drugs and strong 
liquors. 

‘* A healthy body is the best remedy for worry 
—don’t forget this fact. A man who is phys- 
iologically healthy is morally healthy, so closely 
correlated are mind and body, thoughts and -.,>% 
acts. 


“That is the physiology; now for the psy- «<..i9) Pes : 


chology, for remember that all scientific psy- 
chology is founded upon physiologic facts. 

‘“When you feel well again in the body what 
I now propose will be easy of accomplishment. 
Get away from your surroundings. You have not yet 
found your place in the world. This may seem strange 
to state to a man of forty, but remember that, for fifteen 
years, you have never thought of anything but discontent; 
you have not been in a physical condition to think of get- 
ting out and searching for what you are fitted to do.” 

“Oh, but I have.” 

“Yes; been thinking, but not doing. 

“While you are getting the spring sap into your 
winter-worn tissues put aside money. When youth comes 
again get out into the world—get away from your 
boyhood home; look well into yourself and 
around others. You will find your place.” 

In three years this man was a successful to- 
bacco grower. He brought. to the work business 
experience, but the main element of his success 
was enthusiasm, content and ambition. He no 
longer has lines of worry, sallow complexion nor 
a feeling of self-debasement. He has found him- 
self. 

The man who made the following statements 
to me arrived with a loaded revolver in his 
pocket. He told me after he regained his true 
self that he had intended to kill himself had I 
told him there was no help for his distress. 

“T am forty years of age. I went to school, 
where I was taught by women. In my class there 
were three girls to one boy. I now know that all 
this feminine influence was harmful to me, for I 
was a boy who needed to be with men. I feel 
that there is something lacking in my make-up. 

“‘T entered business as a clerk; first in a rail- 
road office — the freight department. I did not 
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Enhanced by a 
Yale Diploma” 


By William Lee Howard, M.D, 
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like the work; the other men were rough and I always felt 
ill at ease. At the end of four years I left and secured q 
position with a wholesale grocer. Here I could not get 
along. I tried my best, but my employer was always 
finding fault with my work. I don’t think I could have 
suited him—I fairly hated the work; the petty details 
were irritating to me. I was so glad to get away at the 
close of the day that I used to keep my eyes upon the 
clock most of the afternoon. I know, Doctor, that this 
was no way to get along, but the desk work was so dis. 
agreeable that I could not do otherwise. I was discharged, 

“For a while I supported myself by canvassing —books, 
flowers, anything, and once took to selling tickets for 
charitable affairs. Oh, that’s the greatest graft ever! | 
then secured a chance to collect material for a writer en- 
gaged upon an encyclopedia, and for the first time in my 
life thought that I was on the road to success. I never 
looked at the clock then, but worked cheerfully and was 
happy for once in my life; and I was physically well. But 
this job did not last long. That I was satisfactory to my 
employer was evidenced by the introduction he gave me 
to the publisher. The latter offered me a position, but I 
could not fill it for lack of training and education. It was 
a splendid chance—good pay and opportunities to rise, 
But the man to fill it would have to have an all-round 
education in the classics and modern literature. 

“Oh, how I cursed the fate which kept me from going 
to college. I had begged father to allow me to go, but he 
did not believe in ‘collige educatin’.’ I must learn to 
make money. Well, you know the kind of arguments he 
used. Father was a good man, but he belonged to the old 
school; the one 
which always 
quotes Abraham 
Lincoln’s career of 
chopping rails asa 
means of becoming 
President. My 
father fought in 
the Civil War. 

“T am now a 
bookkeeper down 
in the lumber 
regions. Just plod- 
ding along, un- 
sw«fe happy, no interest 
in the work, and 
scarcely earning 
enough to get the 
good wife plain 
clothes and food. 
I am miserable in 
health, both mind and body. I have been steadily losing 
weight; have no appetite; can’t sleep. I wake up about 
three o’clock in the morning and stay in Hell until day- 
light. Worry, worry about little things that loom up as vol- 
canoes. I can’t stand it much longer. Can you help me?” 





The Results of Navigating Without a Compass 


“AT NIGHT I am so tired that when I get home I simply 

throw myself down on the sofa hating and dreading 
the morrow. I have no interest in my home—it is only a 
place to worry and eat. I have no ambition in anything, 
and what worries me most is that I believe my mind is 
failing—I no longer have a memory that I can depend 
upon. I have pains in the back of my neck, a tight feeling 
around the forehead, my feet and hands are always cold, 
and every day my work—which should be easy for a well 
man—becomes harder and more distasteful. If it were 
not for my wife and child I should have found another 
way out of this Hell than consulting you. What is the 
matter with me? Shall I lose my mind? Did you ever 
have a case like mine?” 

‘‘Heaven bless you, man—scores.” 

This man has been trying to navigate the ocean of life 
without a compass for his intellect; without a log for his 
physical decline. He has been unable to realize the dis- 
parity between desires and prospects; between powers and 
possibilities. He has always been surrounded by wound- 
ing blame instead of healing words. He has become 
poisoned by the venom of past failures, which make a man 
smile at talent and success. Ambition has oozed from him, 
leaving an empty soul and useless brain; a brain yet 
capable of reabsorbing will, determination and a proper 
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sense of bis fitness to do something—something for himself 
gnd something for the world. 
needs first to understand himself —to understand the 
cause of his rebellious spirit. He is envious of the suecess 
of others. : 
Envy is a symptom of ill-health—of an unbalanced 
chic organization. This man’s new foundation must be 
puilt upon a stable physiologic condition—his whole bedy 
peeds overhauling. This done, he will cease to confound 
suecess with rank and pull, aud realize that talent is the 
qutcome of cheerful work and determination. 

Philosophers say that the difference between success 
and failure is will power. But these philosophers forget 
that will power depends upon a perfect adjustment of the 

ysical powers— that is, unless one is in perfect physical 
health the will power is lessened or abolished. I refer to 
that ill health due to lack of proper circulation of the 
plood, to the conditions which keep the blood constantly 
carrying to the brain poisonous materials which in the 
absolutely healthy individual are cast off every minute of 
hislife. The man of ill health will worry, become despond- 
ent, useless in his affairs, and finally suecumb if his pixysi- 
ologic faults are not corrected. 

In these unfortunate cases we are considering it is use- 
jess to talk of using will power until we give them that 
health which enables them to obtain will power to use. 
In neglecting this most important fact many a man has 
become despondent through inability to exert energy; 
then follows a poisoned condition through the use of drugs, 
and finally he takes that last treatment he is certain will 
give him rest —self-destruction. 

What can we do for this despondent man? First let him 
be well impressed with the fact that he ean be made to 
feel contented. Hope stimulates the circulation of the 
blood. This blood must 
be kept clear of its poi- 
sonous material by purg- 
ing, sweats and proper 
food. He must eat meat 
sparingly—onee a day 
when his day’s work is 
over. He should drink 
plenty of milk. But 
here is a very important 
bit of advice: never let 
milk and meats be at 
the same time in the 
stomach. The milk 
should be taken in small 
quantities every two 
hours throughout the 
day, stopping two hours 
before the evening meal. 
To avoid the danger of 
creating a disgust for 
milk it may be alter- 
nated with cocoa, buttermilkand chocolate. Eggs, toast— 
but no bread—all the fresh and green vegetables he can 
eat with his meals, and avoid tea with milk init. The 
latter concoction will tan a skunk’s skin. 

A cold shower or sponge bath is absolutely necessary to 
awaken nervous energy. It has also a beneficial psychic 
effect in arousing pluck and determination—which the 
man must gradually obtain. Exercise should be moderate, 
nothing that calls for an extra output of nervous energy. 
Walking briskly enough to get into a slight perspiration so 
that a cold shower is agreeable is the best exercise for these 
men—no matter what form of violent exercise they were 
accustomed to when youths. 

Massage the internal organs as I have suggested by 
trunk twistings and bendings. Throw away all medicines 
and ‘‘tonics.”” I cannot repeat this advice too often. 

Whata man wants in his body is food that will assimilate; 
fresh oxygen that will burn up the ashes left in the tissues, 
and clear life blood that will reach the tiniest arteries of 
the brain, so that it can be used to nourish and develop 
the millions of cells upon which depend our intellectual 
activity. 

So much for the body. But the mind—that awful feeling 
of despair? That will regulate itself when the brain is 
getting its proper nourishment, for then you are in a 
position to realize why you are something of a misfit in 
your work—and you will determine to get out of this work. 
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Sulking in the Job that Doesn’t Suit 


OU will now know that the reason you thought your- 
self a failure in your work was partly early false 
training; in this particular case of yours, from the want 
of sufficient education along t= line your mind desired. 
You will now see that when discontent entered your soul 
you gave way to morbid feelings which further weakened 
the will. Arrived at this point you found it impossible to 
go straight and steadfastly forward and onwerd in the 
path laid for modest ambition. You did not, could not, 
do your best in such work as you procured. 
It is true that a man can do his best only when placed 
where his talents may be brought out, but the whole 
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trouble with these men whe con- 
sider themselves failures is that, 
unless they find the exact position 
that pleases them, they sulk. This 
reacts upon the will power, and the 
individual becomes a groaning ma- 
ehine, a complaining factor whose 
self-depreciation is a nuisance to 
others, so that he is shifted from 
place to place, ever lower, until 
complete discouragement aecom- 
panies every act. 

It is at this point that the physi- 
cian—one with a good working 
knowledge of modern psychology — 
should step in and explain by en- 
eouraging speech and information 
that the man can gain full possession 
of the temporarily abolished will. 

Keeping up the treatment—rig- 
idly adhering to the details—I 
have outlined above, there must go along with it sug- 
gestion—hypnotic suggestion preferably. But auto, or 
self-suggestion, can do much; many times it will do all 
the work of hypnotic suggestion. Lie down whenever 
possible and relax all the muscles and limbs of the body. 
Then get a good working knowledge of the condition you 
are in and determine to get out of it. Think only of the 
fact that you can get out of the mental rut—that you are a 
weakling if you don’t; but keep ever uppermost that it 
is a physical state that causes your misery, and as you are 
to correct this by physical methods so must you help the 
mind by mental exercise. Keep at it—swear at yourself 
if you feel so inelined—but hourly, daily, remember that 
the whole matter is up to you to follow instruc- 
tions. Never mind the nagging work you have 
to do; we will regulate that when you are 
yourself—or rather you will. 


Then He was Taken 
Out in a Smalf Boat and Chucked Overboard 


The Responsibilities of the Fathers 


IX months after I saw this despondent man 
he felt like pushing into the world and doing 
something. He realized that he was not edu- 
cationally fitted for the position he desired; 
but the man was himself and cheerfully met 
the conditions. He secured a position with 
the publisher, a position which brought him 
happiness and an interest in the work, although 
at a much smaller salary than the one first 
offered him. He found the place he was fitted 
for, but had he been properly educated he 
would have filled a much more responsible and 
remunerative place. 

Up to forty years of life there is a continu- 
ous growth of the faculties. At this age there 
comes a full realization of success or failure. The daily 
hope of to-morrow now remains at a standstill and grad- 
ually the man loses even that. In the normal man the 
period between forty and sixty should be the gleaning 
time. He should during this period gather the results of 
experience and labor. It is the haymaking time of a 
man’s life, and whether he gathers clover or weeds depends 
upon what he has sown and tilled. But even those men 
who have been misplaced in life have gathered experience, 
and it will profit them when starting anew in the place 
they can happily fill. Therefore such men should not be 
discouraged. 

Many, many fathers in the last twenty-five years have 
been too busy chasing dollars to give careful thought to 
their sons; to consider their training and development. 
These sons’ inheritance, their inclinations, their mental 
fitness for certain lines of work, have all 
been sadly neglected. The education of 
these neglected boys has been handed over 
to women; they have all been mixed in 
one educational hopper without regard to 
their fitness for trades or professions. 
Boys who should have been trained for 
carpenters were taught Greek or Latin; 
those who should have had early teach- 
ing in Nature’s forces—virile instruction 
—were compelled to recite poetry along- 
side of girls who were thinking of a new 
hat or the coming school dance. Girls 
who own manicure sets are no companions 
for lads who want to dig worms. The laws 
of hygiene must be early taught if the 
boy is to grow up a healthy and moral 
man. It cannot be taught among a class 
of adolescent girls. Such has been the 
wrong method of bringing up many boys, 
so that when they are turned out into the 
world to make a living they are cruelly 
blamed because round pegs will not fit 
into square holes. 

The most important fact to impress upon 
youths, aside from the laws of Nature, are 
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neglected by the femaie teachers. 
This faet is that a man’s success in 
life, his vocation, depends upon the 
mental and physical calibre of the 
individual: that all men are not 
equal in mental activity and de- 
termination. Some of us must be 
hewers of wood and drawers of water. 

“Why, Hal, ’tis my vocation, 
Hal; ’tis no sin fora man to labor 
in his vocation.” 

I know of a case where what a 
business man would call a misfor- 
tune turned a failure into success. 
This man had been highly educated 
in foreign universities. He was the 
only son of a wealthy man. Return- 
“ie ing to America at twenty-seven 
yoni fo years of age his father insisted that 

he turn to and make money. All 
his education, his desires and ambi- 
tions were to be sunk in the—to him—sordid life of mere 
dollar-gathering. Thinking that his father knew best, 
or rather with an idea that it was his duty to follow his 
wishes, he went West and became a partner in a large 
wholesale house. The nature of the business brought him 
in daily contact with offiee-holders, ward bosses and saloon- 
keepers. He gradually became disgusted, then reckless. 
He drank to forget his mental unrest— became a drunkard; 
but his business prospered and he made money. 

But his indjfference to the money-gathering, his neglect 
of trade journals, his avoidance of the society of the firm’s 
customers, brought upon him the scorn and ridicule of his 
partners. He was soon pronounced a rank failure; a fool 
by business men, and a man who never would amount to 
anything but a drunkard. His father heard of these facts 
with great sorrow and pleaded with his son to take hold 
with interest and energy. He couldn’t—he frankly told 
his father so. This father was about to disinherit him and 
cast him loose when a fire destroyed the factory and all its 
plant. The interest the young man had in the business 
was all gone and he went out into the world with the tag 
“Failure” attached to him. It clung to him wherever he 
went until he broke away from all former connections and 
associates and entered an intellectual community. Here 
he found himself. He became strictly temperate, an 
earnest and happy worker, and is now known as one of the 
leading literary men in America. 

‘“My, my, Doctor,” he said to me, “if only some of 
these poor misplaced fellows could have a fire!”’ 

A healthy ambition is only fostered by a real ability to 
accomplish the work desired. Work always accompanies 
real ambition; laziness, misconstrued desires. Il] health 
is the result of wrong environment, of envy, of mental 
dissatisfaction. Health is the outcome of determination 
and an ambition in accordance with the mental calibre. 
The individual having these latter traits is satisfied to go 
slowly, step by step, regardless of the sudden rise to pros- 
perity of those whom he knows to possess a better educa- 
tion and more innate ability. 


Choosing the Wrong Career 


HE boy who says, “‘I guess I’ll have to go to college; 

mother and sister want me to go,’’ is going to be one of 
the men who are failures in the work picked out for them. 
He had no ambition to go to college, neither did he under- 
stand the necessity of fitting himself for the life-work 
Nature intended for him. 

His mother and sister stinted themselves to furnish him 
with the means to live the life of a college youth. It was 
social ambition that forced a potential horse-breeder to try 
to be a literary genius. 
Of course, in later life 
he meets with disap- 
pointment, recrimina- 
tions from mother and 
relatives, and is held up 
as an example of a 
wasted life; of a failure 
through lack of applica- 
tion and ambition. 
Such a man finally loses 
all will power and sinks 
to a condition of apathy 
and hypechondria. He 
has allowed the state- 
ments and suggestions 
of others to convince 
him that he is a failure. 
He is a failure up to 
this point in life. But 
it is not entirely his 
fault. In the work 
Nature had intended 
for him he would have 
been a success. 
(Continued on Page 25) 
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President Cleveland 


“\HAT Mr. Cleveland holds a peculiar place in the 
1 estimation of the American people was again demon- 
strated during the month of May, by the very general 
interest which was evinced in the daily reports upon his 
condition that came from the room to which illness con- 
fined him. Nor is this interest to be explained even in 
large part by the fact that he is our only surviving ex- 
President. Subject, as he was, during the period of his 
occupation of office to a full measure of that outspoken 
and often harsh criticism which the American people seem 
to regard as the inalienable right of a democracy, his 
attitude toward his office, and more especially toward the 
broad and important questions underlying our national 
life, earned respect for him even from his political 
opponents. Since his retirement from public life this 
respect has deepened and broadened. We have come to 
understand him better, perhaps; and his interest in, and 
more or less active part in, the adjustment of some of those 
difficult business problems which affect the individual 
welfare of large numbers of our people he ve mingled with 
respect a certain sense of personal affection. 

The strong probability, then, that he is to be given 
further years in which to continue to serve his country ably 
and courageously is cause for sincere congratulation. Mr. 
Cleveland stands for the type of right-thinking citizen 
with capacity and proper appreciation of his duty to his 
fellow-men of whom we have distinct need. 


The Currency Bill 


— compromise currency bill does recognize mer- 
chants’ paper as a proper basis for circulating notes. 
Its clearing-house association feature invites greater 
coSperation, closer interdependence among the banks. 

Both features have value. Otherwise the bill has 
nothing in particular to recommend it, except the inci- 
dertal fact that it affords an interesting illustration of 
how representative government sometimes operates. 

In its original form the bill corresponded to no popular 
need or wish. Its appearance, on the contrary, provoked 
popular protest. It was wanted only by certain influential 
interests. It passed the Senate in much the original form. 

The House, not so secure against the suasion of vulgar 
clamor, amended the bill so that its advantages might 
extend to mere country bankers and their clients. Had 
the constitutional balance been strictly preserved the 
Senate would have rejected the House amendments and 
insisted upon its own measure in pristine purity. 

The balance is askew nowadays, however; and the 
radical innovation that the House, in certain exigencies, 
may be permitted to have something to say about the 
final form of a bill, was tolerated by the Senate. 

The net result—not really satisfactory to anybody — 
represented a compromise between a few hundred persons 
on the one side and a few millions on the other. 


Due Process of Law 


““(\UR profession,’ says the American Bar Association, 
in presenting a new code of ethics, “is necessarily the 
keystone in the arch of republican government. . . . 
The members of our profession are the high 
priests of justice.” 
Pleading to the above indictment of republican govern- 
ment, we say Not Guilty, and demand instant acquittal on 
the ground that the indictment is fatally defective. 
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The code prescribes that a lawyer may properly under- 
take defense of a person whom he knows to be guilty and 
is then bound to present such defense as the law permits, 
“to the end that no person may be deprived of life or 
liberty but by due process of law.”” What that means is 
sufficiently illustrated by a rather famous California case, 
in which a conviction of murder was reversed because the 
indictment neglected to charge that Lee Wing, the person 
killed, was a human being. 

It is the lawyer’s duty to free the murderer if he can 
discover any technical flaw in the proceedings. That, 
obviously, is not justice, but merely law. We need not 
point out to the Bar Association that any presentment 
which contains the word justice where the word law 
should have been used is absolutely vain and void. Its 
charge, therefore, falls wholly to the ground. 

It is, by the way, a somewhat annoying circumstance 
that lawyers persist in committing these technical errors 
which, being discovered by other lawyers, upset the pro- 
ceedings, and leave Justice, so to speak, holding the bag. 


A New Test of Virtue 


MAY a hardy man, of late, has cowered before the 
damning proof that he had contributed money to a 
national campaign fund. A rumor that the contributors 
in 1896 were about to be disclosed spread such pallor along 
Fifth Avenue, it is related, that several belated pedes- 
trians mistook the phenomenon for moonlight. But this 
is to be changed. 

Mr. Taft and Mr. Bryan have joined in asserting that 
campaign contributions should be made public. The 
desires of these gentlemen in such a matter are likely to 
have great weight with their respective parties. We 
expect therefore that the lists will be published. 

Obviously, if the lists are to be published, they will be of 
a sort which can stand that test. Hereafter, it will be 
sufficient to say of an ancestor, “‘He was permitted to 
contribute to the campaign fund of 1907.” A certified 
copy, showing that plaintiff or defendant was a campaign 
contributor, will be accepted in court as conclusive proof 
of character. Any citizen above the age where innocence 
is presumed as a matter of course—say, six years—must 
needs search his heart and conscience diligently before he 
ventures to offer his little check. 

At campaign gatherings, we suppose, when the chairman 
announces that So-and-So has been accepted as a con- 
tributor, the ensuing demonstrations will be much like 
those which, at a revival meeting, greet the appearance of 
a new figure on the mourner’s bench. 


The Alien in Our Midst 


HOSE who fear that we are destined soon to become a 
nation of foreigners must be comforted by this year’s 
immigration statistics. The arrival of immigrants so far 
in 1908 has been about one-quarter what it was in the like 
periods of 1907 and 1906, and the departures about four 
times as great. The account shows a net loss of popula- 
tion this year, against heavy gains in preceding years. 
Since 1820, over twenty-five million foreigners have 
come to this country; but the proportion of foreign-born 
to native-born inhabitants does not tend to rise. In 1890, 
14.8 per cent. were foreign-born; in 1900, 13.7 per cent. 
Between 1870 and 1900, the foreign-born in New York 
City declined from 44.5 per cent. to 37; in Chicago, from 
48.4 per cent. to 34.6; in San Francisco, from 49.3 to 34.1. 
Of the ten million foreign-born at the last census over one- 
third were of English speech. English, Irish, Scotch and 
Germans together accounted for 60 per cent. of the total. 
In New York not long ago a Son of the American 
Revolution, who stammers badly, sought directions from a 
street-car man who was waiting at a switch. The man 
pushed him so violently that he fell sprawling. The im- 
pact jarred his defective lingual gear into perfect working- 
order, and he promptly expressed himself in a manner 
which showed that he was a native, in complete command 
of all the resources of the vernacular. Whereupon the street- 
car man heartily apologized. He had mistaken the Son’s 
gurglings and sputterings, he explained, for “‘some dago 
lingo”’—and naturally knocked him down as the simplest 
way of disposing of him. 
We are not, in short, becoming a nation of foreigners. 


A Successful Session of Congress 


ONVENING for the purpose of seeing how little it 
could do, the late Congress leaves a record as near 
perfection as human limitations will allow. 

An unexpected demand by Republican newspapers for 
repeal of the duty on wood pulp precipitated a dangerous 
crisis; but by dexterous management the demand was 
referred to a select committee consisting of Speaker 
Cannon and the man in the moon. 

This intelligent arrangement, it is to be expected, will 
enable Mr. Dalzell and Mr. Payne to prove, during the 
campaign, that they have ever been prepared to treat the 
tariff in a candid, open-minded manner. 
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There being no panic next fall—and by no Possibility 
could there have been one in any event — constituencies 
will be asked to ascribe the absence of one to the beneficent 
Aldrich-Vreeland currency bill. 

Appropriations were heavy; but resistance to the 
President’s request for four battleships will be cited as 
evidence of rigid economy. 

Above all—the most important work of the session — 
upon two occasions the minority leader was bested ina 
most notable manner. Upon the first occasion, Mr. Dal. 
zell demanded whether Mr. Williams would answer yes 
or no to a plain question. Mr. Williams incautio 
replying in the affirmative, Mr. Dalzell propounded this 
question: ‘‘ Have you left off beating your grandmother?” 
Democracy’s ensuing confusion was uproariously hailed ag 
a harbinger of next fall’s event. The second vi 
details of which escape our memory, was equally brilliant 
and important. 

Needless to say, this will make splendid campaign 
material. 

The session was eminently successful. No one can 
doubt that turning tricks for the campaign is a sufficient 
result of five months’ labor by the national legislature, un- 
less he is also prepared to doubt the cheerful assumption 
of the House managers that the people of the United States 
are mostly goats. 


A Little Light on Matches 


vo Diamond Match Company, sometimes called the 
Match Trust, recently published a compendious review 
of its history, in which occurs the following statement: 

“At one factory sixty per cent. more matches were 
produced in the year 1907 than the Diamond Match Com- 
pany of Connecticut [the original form of the trust] manu- 
factured in all of its plants in the year 1881, and this was 
accomplished with the employment of one-sixth the total 
number of men employed by the Connecticut company.” 

Eight hundred and fifty hands in one factory now pro- 
duce about 225 million matches a day; twenty-seven 
years ago, five thousand hands in thirty-six factories 
produced about 140 million a day. 

Ten years ago England had a flourishing match industry 
which ought to have been formidable to this country on 
account of its celebrated advantage of “‘ pauper labor.” 
But when the American company invaded England with 
machines that enabled one hand to turn out a quarter of a 
million matches a day, the English company found that 
cheap labor, though pauperized to mere zero, would be a 
broken reed to lean on, and it compromised with the 
American company on terms dictated by the latter. 

This invasion of England was, perhaps, a tactical 
mistake. The more conservative method would have 
been to crack up prices at home, after carefully shutting 
out foreign competition by a high tariff ‘for the protec- 
tion of American labor’”—which produces ten times as 
many matches per hand as a generation ago. 


One Way Back to Nature 


ATURE has again accomplished her celebrated 
renascence. Summer is at hand. Woods and fields 
invite. Soon a great many of us, with joyfully responsive 
hearts, will pack our implements, turn our backs upon the 
haunts of strife and greed, and piously resort to the 
Bountiful Mother, to see what of hers we can find to kill. 
Men who for ten months have hived in a city’s heartless 
corruption, straining every nerve to improve the prison 
system, prevent child labor or find a cure for tuberculosis, 
will now, light-heartedly as boys, tread the sunny upland 
or thread the forest glade pumping leaden pellets into 
their little furred or feathered brethren, or trying their 
best to do so. To the deep and mystic peace of the woods 
add a pretty partridge with an ounce of shot in its diges- 
tion, worried in its last gasps by an intelligent dog, and 
you have a perfect day. For regeneration, we must ever 
return to Nature. 

But, after all, we can return only a little way. Even if 
we know that a man whose ancestors came from Virginia 
(while ours came from Massachusetts) is encamped on the 
other side of the ridge, sophistication denies us the ulti- 
mate joy of creeping over in the solemn night and sticking 
a knife through his gizzard. If we should find him maimed 
by the roadside we would have to send for the doctor 
instead of building a fire around him and sitting down with 
unemotional curiosity to observe the results. 

For the little way we can go, let us, while loading our 
shotgun, be duly thankful. 


Poor Richard Junior’s Philosophy 
@ The man who goes the pace is generally a poor driver. 


€ There are but two reasons for bachelorhood: cowardice 
and poverty. 


@ It is easy enough to account for your friends’ failures; 
the thing that you can’t somehow figure out is how they 
succeed. 
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WHO’S WHO—-AND WHY 


4 
Scotty’s Coup d’Etat 
HEN Scotty—now, that’s not a respectful thing 
W to do: call a United States Senator by a nickname, 
and a diminutive, at that—not at all in keeping 
with the dignity and impressiveness of the high office he 
polds. So, for a fresh start: 

When Scotty—pshaw! When Senator Nathan Bay 
Scotty —oh, what’sthe use? Everybody calls him Scotty. 
That’s his name. 

When Scotty blew into the Senate Chamber on the 
Monday morning after that eventful Saturday night in 
Chicago when the sub-committee of the Republican 
National Committee miraculously happened to hit on the 
revered and classic cognomen of Julius Cesar Burrows, of 
Michigan—just happened, you know—and selected Mr. 
Burrows as the candidate of the sub-committee for the job 
of keynoting the National Convention, thereby letting 
young Mr. Beveridge and young Mr. Dolliver have it cold 
that while they might have the note they didn’t have the 
key—when Scotty blew into the Senate Chamber on that 
Monday morning he was the admired of all admirers, 
except in the two scattering instances of Beveridge and 
Dolliver, who were not eaten up with admiratior, to say 
the least. 

You see, the Senate was of the opinion that Scotty had 
put one over on somebody. The Senate was not quite 
sure who was at the plate when Scotty threw the Burrows 
incurve and struck the batter out, but there was an idea 
that, perhaps, the striker was T. R., and the Senate hugged 


* that thought to its bosom, and giggied over it likethe first- 


year class at a girl’s seminary eating chocolatesundae. The 
Senate, as is well understood, does not 
likeT.R. Wherein the Senate has nothing 
on T. R., for he isn’t sending any messages 
of tender regard up that way, either. 

Scotty had been in Chicago. It looked all set 
for either Beveridge or Dolliver. The Senate 
was wondering which when it took a peek at 
its morning papers on the day following the meeting, 
and when it read the headlines: ‘‘ Julius Cesar Burrows 
selected for temporary chairman” everybody —almost— 
on the Republican side gurgled: ‘‘ Good old Scotty!” and 
drank his health in coffee—that is, such Senators did as 
still retain the coffee habit. A good many of them take 
hot water in the morning. Those who do used that. 

Good old Scotty! There never was a time in a similar 
emergency when: he did not come marching to the front. 
Many cthers can present a more fluent line of conversa- 
tion. Many others can talk rings around him when it 
comes to oratory. Many others have more goods in the 
show windows, but when it comes to being ecstatically, 
emphatically, enthusiastically on a job of safe-and-sane- 
ing Scotty has them all lost in the woods with the moss 
growing on the wrong sides of the trees. Scotty is a 
reactionary with the reverse on so hard you couldn’t drag 
him up to a propaganda for the political uplift if you tied a 
cable around. him and hitched the cable to a traction 
engine. He believes in things as they are, or were. He is 
constitutionally, congenitally and perpetually reflex. 


A Creed of Three Words 


EFORE Mark Hanna died Scotty’s political creed 
comprised three explosive words: ‘‘Hurrah for 
Hanna!” That is all there was to it; not a slant, angle or 
protuberance; simply: ‘‘Hurrah for Hanna!” Others of 
the Old Guard might have divergent ideas. Not Scott. 
He never wavered, never faltered. He was for Hanna and 
Hanna’s policies, Hanna’s politics and Hanna’s plans, and 
Hanna, naturally, was extremely fond of him. Those who 
knew Hanna—who, by the way, was a bigger man than he 
ever had credit of being—can imagine the state of mind in 
him that would have been created by various things that 
have happened in the past few years, had he lived to see. 
Scotty has endeavored to comport himself as Hanna would 
have had him. He is like dear, old Senator Bate, of 
Tennessee, who served in the Senate for many years be- 
fore his death and never voted on anything until he had 
assured himself the project was not in variance with any 
of the provisions of the Constitution of the Confederate 
States of America. 

Thus Scotty organizes his lines of conduct on the 
Hanna basis. Far be it from him to let anything go by 
without taking a swat at what he thinks the Old Chief 
would not have favored. You can introduce newfangled 
political notions as much as you please and you will 
always find Scotty lined up for what is, instead of for what 
might be. He has certain definite ideas about the conduct 
of the Republican party. You couldn’t pry those ideas 
away from him with a crowbar. Moreover, he reserves 
the right to himself to think what he pleases about the 
White House. His theory of government is to have a man 
for President who thinks the way he does on all these 
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Everybody Calls Him Scotty. That’s His Name 


Serious and Frivolous Facts About 
the Great and the Near Great 


burning topics. Furthermore, that is the governmental 
theory of a large number of Senators who fondly consider 
themselves the leaders up there on the hill. Not having, 
at the present time, a President who does any ready-made 
or back-action thinking they are usually in a most doleful 
state and work out their woe by trying to defeat in the 
Senate whatever they think the President may desire. 

Scotty knew all about this when he went to Chicago on 
that eventful errand. The President had expressed some 
slight preference for a temporary chairman. S’death; 
*twas enough! What was needed by Scotty’s friends was a 
house-broken citizen who would not exploit any policy for 
the party that had not been in the dock so long it was 
covered with barnacles. No flying to ills he wotted not of 
for Scotty, and, as for the President, Scotty wotted not a 
single, solitary wot. At the proper time in the conversa- 
tion he injected the name of Julius Cesar Burrows. 
Huzza! Here was a man who would be safe and sane toa 
time-locked, copper-riveted fare-you-well. He is as con- 
servative as a black suit of clothes. Scotty landed him. 
‘‘There, b’jinks,” he said, after it was all over, ‘‘I guess 
there won’t be any sky-rockets in that keynote speech, 
nor any hullabaloo about a certain person now in the 
White House.” 

He has served. on the Republican National Committee 
for years, beginning long before West Virginia sent him to 
the Senate. A good deal of that time he has been on the 
executive committees. National committeemen have 
three functions: they decide on the place for holding the 
convention, look into contests and distribute tickets. 
Also, they pay as much as can be extracted from them 
into the campaign treasury for the honor. As for the rest 
of it, the ordinary committeeman has an advisory capac- 
ity, but his advice is never asked. The executive com- 
mittee sit a little nearer things. They are under the eye 
of the chairman and can run errands for him. 


No Mincing Words for Him 


COTTY was on the executive committee in the two 
McKinley campaigns, serving under Hanna, who liked 
to have him around. He was there four years ago, when 
Cortelyou was in charge. His was a melancholy job that 
time, as were the jobs of all the remainder of the executive 
committee. Mr. Cortelyou had an executive committee, 
because that was the proper thing to do, and he never did 
an improper thing in his life. However, he confined the 
activities of that committee quite rigidly to distributing 
Roosevelt buttons and sending out lithographs. Scotty 
will probably be on the executive committee again this 
year. If he is as successful in getting a new chairman as 
he was in promoting the middle-of-the-road Burrows his 
functions may be enlarged considerably. Otherwise, it 
will be the buttons for him again, but he will be there, just 
the same. 


Nicknames mean two things, contempt and affection. 
Everybody calls Senator Scott Scotty because everybody 
likes him. He is a big, two-fisted, open-and-above- 
board fellow, willing to go as far as he can for his friends 
and never afraid to mix it with his enemies. He is a 
politician by term, but he lacks that diplomacy of 
speech that goes with the trade. When Scotty has any- 
thing to say he lets it go, and if the man he is talking 
about doesn’t like what is said he knows what he can do. 
He has been in the Senate since 1899, is chairman of the 
Public Buildings and Grounds Committee and a member 
of other important committees, and does much hard and 
effective work. He is rich even for West Virginia, where 
millionaires are as common as protected industries. 

Protected industries? Scotty is a stand-patter who 
hasn’t moved since the term was first shifted from the 
language of poker to be the slogan of the chaps who are 
the self-constituted guardians of our infant industries. 
That means he is one of the Old Guard, always on duty 
to see that nobody trifles with the sacred schedules. 

What was that business card on his desk a few days 
ago? Oh, yes; N. B. Scott, President of the Central 
Glass Works, Wheeling, West Virginia. 


One for the Squared Circle 


i te President has the pardoning power for all Federal 
offenders, but the Department of Justice always 
makes the recommendations. If the Attorney-General 
says a criminal should be pardoned the President pardons 
him, and if the Attorney-General says “‘ No,”’ the President 
does not act. This has been thecustem for 
years. When Senator Knox was Attorney- 
General an application for pardon was 
made for a man who had been a prize- 
fighter and a good one. He had been convicted 
of some crime against the Government and 
was guilty. The Attorney-General found no 
reasons for clemency and said so in his report on the case. 
Mr. Knox took his pardon papers to a Cabinet meeting. 
He put the prize-fighter’s case on top. Then he sat back 
and waited, after putting the papers at the President’s 
end of the table. 

The President came in. His eye caught the word 
‘*prize-fighter.’”” He looked through the papers. Then 
he laughed, shook a reproving finger at Knox and said: 
‘*Mr. Attorney-General, here is where the precedent of a 
hundred years will be violated.” 

And he wrote, in big letters, across the face of the 
recommendation, ‘‘ Pardoned.”’ 


A Contracted Periphery 


WASHINGTON author of fiction wrote a short story 
not long ago and sent it to one of the leading high- 
browed magazines. 

The author was not unused to the various forms of 
rejection by the editors, but his eyes bulged when he read 
this note that came back with his manuscript: 

‘*Dear Sir: Owing to the somewhat contracted per- 
iphery of availability it is necessary to decline your story.” 


The Hall of Fame 


@ Bliss Carman, the poet, was once a civil engineer. 


The fad of Robert Hoe, who makes the printing presses, 
is the collection of objects of art. 


€ Daniel Frohman, the theatrical manager, was once an 
office boy for the New York Tribune. 


€@ Robert Lincoln O’Brien, editor of the Boston Transcript, 
was one of President Cleveland’s assistant secretaries. 


@ Charles Rohlfs, who used to be a tragedian, and is the 
husband of Anna Katharine Green, the novelist, now 
makes furniture. 


€ Archbishop Ireland, of St. Paul, was born in Ireland, 
which seems to have something te do with the fitness of 
names and things. 


@ J. I. C. Clarke, one of the principal publicity dispensers 
for the Standard Oil Company, once wrote a tragedy 
about Robert Emmett. 


@ John Hays Hammond, the great mining engineer, in- 
tends to live in Washington after he gets tired earning his 
million-dollar-a-year salary from the Guggenheims. 


€ It is a tie between Tams Bixby, publisher of the St. 
Paul Pioneer Press, Charles E. Littlefield, Representative 
in Congress from Maine, and James B. Reynolds, Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Treasury, as to which has the most 
complicated and involved signature. 
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ROM time to time 

it has been pointed 

out in this depart- 
ment that bondsarethe corner-stone of con- 
servative investment. But with bonds, as 
with other classes of securities, there are two 
ways of buying. One is for investment, 
when the main purpose is the safe and 
continuous employment of money so that 
it will produce a steady income; the other 
is with the speculative idea of being able to 
sell the security at a higher price than it 
cost. Practically all the bonds heretofore 
described here have been of the straight 
investment type, involving as little risk as 
it is possible to obtain in such a financial 
enterprise. This week, however, there will 
be an explanation of speculative bonds. 
Since they involve chance they should 
only be bought by men who are willing to 
take some risk. 

A speculative bond is no different in 
character from any other bond, and most 
types of bonds can be speculative. It 
differs from the investment bond onlyin that 
it is subject to fluctuations in its market 
price and is liable to be up one month and 
down another. 

Speculative bonds may be industrial, 
railroad or public service corporation. 
They are the first to feel a business de- 
pression or some other disturbance in 
industry or politics, and are the last to 
recover from it. Most industrial bonds are 
more or less speculative, because they 
depend for their value on trade conditions. 
Bonds may also be speculative when they 
happen to be the issues of street railway 
companies which are involved in politics, 
such as those of New York City; or of 
corporations in litigation with, or under 
investigation by, the United States Govern- 
ment, such as the Tobacco Trust; or of an 
industry like steel, which has been developed 
by a high tariff. All these conditions 
combine to give an element of uncertainty 
at times to the business which the bond 
represents, and as a result the bond hasa 
fluctuating value. 





Buying Industrial Bonds for Profit 


The speculative bond fills the want of 
the man who does not wish to take all the 
risk that most stock involves and yet who 
is not satisfied with the comparatively 
small yield from the conservative invest- 
ment bond. In buying a good speculative 
bond he gets an excellent return on his 
money and a fair opportunity to realize a 
profit. At the same time there may be a 
shrinkage in the value of the bond and he 
must realize at the outset that he always 
takes this chance. Let us now see what the 
various types of speculative bonds are and 
just what they offer. 

One of the attractive features of specula- 
tive bonds is that most of them are what is 
called ‘‘active.”” This means that they are 
listed on the New York Stock Exchange, 
are bought and sold frequently and can 
usually be disposed of readily. Some of 
the best known bonds are those of great 
industrial companies, and one of the princi- 
pal types of these is the United States Steel 
Corporation Sinking Fund Five. This 
bond is a second mortgage on the property 
which controls the steel industry in the 
United States. Practically all the first 
mortgage bends of this company were 
owned by Andrew Carnegie and at one 
time comprised the bulk of his fortune. 
Many of them were given away by him in 
his widespread benefactions and public 
gifts. The ‘‘Steel Sinking Fund Five,’’ as 
jt is commonly known, is the principal 
bond of the corporation on the market. 
The facts about it will give an idea of 
what may be done with a speculative 
industrial bond of the highest class. 

On the day this article was written the 
Steel Sinking Fund Five sold at 95. Since 
it runs until 1963, the yield at this price is 
about 5.25 percent. Thusas an income pro- 
ducer it has value. But it hasmorethaz this, 
and it is here that the speculative feature 
comes in. During the two years this 
bond has ranged in price from 65 to 101. 
This means that at one time you could have 
bought this bond, whose par value is $1000, 
for $650. Assuming that you bought it at 
its low price (as some people did), and sold 
it at the market price to-day, you would 
have a profit of $300. If you had bought 





it at the low price and sold it when it was 
at par, the profit would have been $350. It 
is this process of buying at a low price and 
waiting until the market is strong and sell- 
ing at a higher price that constitutes the 
principal value of speculative bonds. 

Now, while these profits look very allur- 
ing you must also keep in mind the fact 
that the steel business, ‘sreat and profitable 
as it now is, has been developed, in a way, 
with the aid of a protective tariff, and this 
tariff, in turn, is subject to political condi- 
tions. If there should be a swift revision of 
the tariff the price of steel would go down. 
Steel earnings would then decline and the 

rices of steel bonds would be affected. 

f you owned a steel bond and were called 
on suddenly to sell it at this time, you would 
very ~~! have to di of it at a sacri- 
fice. In buying onegeladl e bonds, there- 
fore, you must be prepared to see your 
security go downand be able to hold it until 
the market warrants a sale of it at a profit. 

Following are some types of industrial 
bonds with prices at the time this article 
is written. ith them are also given their 
range of price during the past twelve 
months so as to show what the opportuni- 
ties for profit in speculation are. The 
bonds are: 

American Hide and Leather Sinking 
Fund 6s, due in 1919. The price is 82, 
which would make the yield chetaat 9 per 
cent. This bond has ranged from 68 to 91. 

American Tobacco 4s, due in 1951. At 
the price of 72 the yield would be about 
5.75 per cent. The range of price has been 
from 54 to 79. 

Central Leather First 5s, due in 1925. 
At the present price of 95 the yield would 
be about 5.35 per cent. This bond has sold 
from 78 to 99. 

International Paper Convertible 5s, due 
in 1935. At the present price of 81 the 
yield would be about 6.75 per cent. The 
range of price * as been from 76 to 92. 

Lackawanna Steel Convertible 5s, due in 
1923. At the present price of 90 the yield 
would be about 6 per cent. This bend: has 
ranged from 80 to 102. 

nited States Realty and Improvement 
Company Convertible 5s, due in 1924. At 
the present price of 73 the yield would be 
more than 7 per cent. These bonds have 
ranged in price from 62 to 95. 


Speculative Railroad Bonds 


Speculative railroad bonds are often those 
of extensions or adjunct lines of well- 
known systems. Frequently they are what 
is known as a “‘junior lien.” A junior lien 
is a second mortgage, the first mortgage 
being known as a “‘‘senior lien.” 

Some types of speculative railroad 
bonds, with prices at the time this article 
is written, are: 

Rock Island Collateral Trust 4s, due in 
2002. At the present market price of 67 
these bonds yield about 6 per cent. Their 
range has been from 49 to 77. 

Rock Island Collateral Trust 5s, due in 
1913. The present price of 72 would make 
the yield about 10 per cent. These bonds 
have ranged from 59 to 71. 

Colorado and Southern Refunding and 
Extension 414s, due in 1935. At the present 
price of 80 the yield would be about 6 per 
cent. This bond has ranged from 76 to 95. 

Iowa Central Refunding 4s, due in 1951. 
The present price of 75 would make the 
yield about 55< per cent. The range in 
price has been from 73 to 85. 

Missouri, Kansas and Texas General 
Mortgage 414s, due in 1936. At the 
present price of 81 the yield would be about 
6 percent. This bond has ranged from 70 
to 864. 

St. Louis and San Francisco Refunding 
4s, due in 1951. At the | angen market 
price of 73 the yield would be nearly 6 per 
cent. This bond has ranged from 67 to 81. 
In connection with speculative railroad 
bonds it is interesting perhaps to call atten- 
tion to a kind of bond never before ex- 

lained here. It is known as the Income 
ond and is highly speculative. An in- 
come bond is one whose interest is paid 
only when it is earned. Sometimes the 
principal is guaranteed. In other words, 
it is like stock so far as the payment of 
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Facts About Speculative Bonds 


interest is concerned. 
You are liable to get 
the interest one year 
and not get it the next. There are not 
many income bonds on the market. One 
of the best known and most active (and 
which will serve as a type) is issued by the 
Central of G ia Railroad. There are 
of this bond, known as First, 
Second and Third Preferred Income Bonds. 
All are 5s and due in 1945. 

Take the First, for example. It sold on 
the day this article is written at 71. Dur- 
ing last year it sold as low as 58 and as high 
as 90. The Second has ranged from 44 to 
73, while the Third has been down to 32 
and up to 65. Thus these bonds offer con- 
siderable oo for profit, if you are 
willing to take the chance. 

You can get returns, too, on some 
speculative public service corporation 
bonds, such as, for example, the Inter- 
borough-Metropolitan Collateral Trust 
414, due in 1956. The market price now is 
67. This bond has ranged during the past 
eighteen months from 4714 to 82. 


How to Get the ‘‘and Interest’’ Price 


All the prices quoted in this article are 
“flat” prices. e flat = is the price 
traded in on the New York Stock Exchange 
and is the one that appears in the news- 
ree, and other records of bond sales. But 

ond yields are figured in the official ‘‘ Bond 
Values” on the ‘‘and interest”’ prices, and 
every investor ought to know how to obtain 
this price. The ‘‘and interest’’ means the 
accrued interest—that is, the interest that 
has accumulated to the day the bond is 
sold. This interest figures in the cost and 
the yield. 

Take, for example, a five per cent. $1000 
bond, whose interest dates are January and 
July, that is sold on April 1 at 82 flat. 
There is three months’ interest accrued on 
this bond, or $12.50. In ints (each 
point on a thousand-dollar bond is $10) 
this is 1144 points. To obtain the ‘‘and 
interest’”’ price you simply deduct the 
amount of accrued interest in points from 
the flat price. In this concrete example 
it would result in 8034 being the “and 
interest” price. The man who buys the 
bond pays the accrued interest but he 
= it back when the next coupon comes 

ue. 

By means of little books called ‘‘ Bond 
Interest Tables,” it is possible to tell at a 
or just what the accrued interest on a 

ond for any period from one day to six 
months is. These tables are computed b 
well-known authorities and are standard. 
They bear the same official relation to 
bond interest that ‘‘Bond Values” bear to 
bond yields. Some bond houses give away 
these ‘‘ Bond Interest Tables”’ as an adver- 
tisement, and they are on sale, too. 

It is of value, perhaps, to add, in this con- 
nection, that all the quotations on bonds 
in bond circulars and announcements by 
bankers are ‘“‘and interest’”’ prices. 


Cautious Mr. Edison 


ge = trustees had completed a beautiful 
church building with a high spire, pro- 
jecting far above any other neighboring 

uilding. When it was nearing completion 
thequestion arose, should they put onalight- 
ning rod. The great building had strained 
their financial resources severely, and one 
party on the board was of the opinion that 
they should.avoid this unnecessary expense, 
supporting their economic attitude by the 
argument that to put on a lightning rod 
would argue a lack of trust in Providence. 
Finally, after much debate, it was decided, 
as Edison, the inventor, was readily access- 
ible, to submit the question to him. Mr. 
Edison listened gravely to the arguments 
atm gery pro and con. ‘‘ What is the 

eight of the building, gentlemen?”’ 

he number of feet was given. 

‘“‘How much is that above that of any 
surrounding structures?’ The data were 
supplied. 

‘It is a church, you’say?”’ 

“ es.”’ 

‘‘ Well,” said Edison, ‘‘on the whole, I 
should advise you to put on a lightning rod. 
Providence is apt, at times, to be a little 
absent-minded.” 
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Has the greatest reserve strength 

of any trust company in the w 

the Surplus being $24,000,000, 
Capital, $1,500,000. 





On Savings Accounts 


Booklet mailed on request 














Note the names of national financial solidity in the 
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H. C. Frick A. W. Mellon 
H. C. McEldowney J. M. Schoonmaker 
P. C. Knox George E. Shaw 
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. M. Lockhart D. E. Park 
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J. B. Finley James H. Lockhart 
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First Mortgage Bonds 


OF WELL-KNCWN 
RAILROADS 


At prices to yield highest 
return consistent with 
entire safety. 


Legal Investments for Savings 
Banks and Trustees 


Send for Special Circular 
LEE, HIGGINSON & CO. 


BANKERS 
44 State Street 
BOSTON 
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Do You Pay Taxes 


Municipal Bonds are the obligations of every 
taxpayer. 
We own mary desirable issues of Tax Bonds 
of large cities and smaller communities in South- 
ern and Western States— such as Iowa, Illinois, 
Ohio, Kansas, Missouri, Arkansas, Oklahoma, 
etc., bought with great care and approved by 
eminent attorneys. 
We retail these choice securities in amounts of 
$500, $1000 and upwards. 
Secure our Booklet D, ‘‘An Argument for Tax 
Bonds.”’ 
Add your name to our mailing list. 
Our patronage is national, extending over thirty 
States. 
Write now—make your money earn fair in- 
terest without risk. 


William R. Compton Bond and Mortgage Company 


P 22 Merchants- Laclede Building, St. Louis, Missouri 























INFORMATION 


We have prepared a list of the best 
securities — State, City, Town, Pub- 
F lic Service, Railroad and Industrial — 
which every one interested in high 
grade investments should have. It 
will be mailed upon request. This 
house makes a specialty of investment 
securities and will be glad to send you 
from time to time a list of its offerings. 
R It places its experienceat your service. 
Send for our Book on How to Invest. 
ADAMS & CO., 13 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


INVESTORS 











King Harness for $14.50 


We guarantee harnesses for 5 years — 
some last twenty. Custom-made, not 
cheap factory stuff. For all uses. Vary- 
ing prices. Send for our handsome illus- 
trated booklet catalogue X, free. 








King Harness Co., 97 Lake St., Owego, N.Y. 
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Adjustable Screens of Metal 


No more wooden frames to warp 
and crack—shrink and swell. 

No more crevices to invite the 
flies and mosquitoes to enter. 

No more struggling to get the 
screens in when you want to close 
the window. 


Sherwood 


Metal Frame Adjustable 


Window Screens 


overcome every difficulty. The 
frames are of rigid steel, heavily 
japanned to prevent rust. 

The sliding parts fit one inside 
the other, leaving no opening be- 
tween like the old-fashioned wooden 
screens. May be fastened outside 
the window permanently or placed 
under thesash in the ordinary way. 

At all hardware dealers’ or department 


stores. 35c to 75c. If not at your dealer’s 
write for further information. 





SHERWOOD METAL WORKING CO., Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Sag ANTISEPTIC iene 
DENTAL CREAM 


ON THE BRUSH 


COMES OUT A RIBBON se j 
fa LIES FLAT 
+ . 4 \ 
a bapa tt 





[PD ELctous, antiseptic — 
more convenient, more efhi- 
cient, and less wasteful than 
powder. The Colgate quality in 


ANOTHER ORIGINAL 
COLGATE PACKAGE 


COLGATE & CO., Established 1806, 
New York, U. S. A. 


Makers of the world-famed Cashmere Bouquet 


Toilet Soap, Powder and Perfume. 
5% Placed With Us, 5% 
Your Savings earn you 5% a year, 
secured by Mortgages on selected New York and 
Suburban Real Estate, free from all speculative 
risks, and are withdrawable at need, on required 

notice without forfeiture of earnings. 

Earnings Reckoned for every day, at 54a year, 
and paid by check mailed quarterly, or semi-annually 
—or compounded as desired. 

Under supervision of New York 
Banking Department. 

(\ Established Fifteen Years. 
Assets $1,800,000. 
eo Let us send you full particulars. 


Industrial Savings and Loan Co. 
1 Times Building, 
Broadway & 42d 8t., New York 
































The Yale Life Saving Automatic Propeller 


makes swimmers, assures safety, high speed, and saves strength. 
Write today for booklet and liberal terms to agents. 
MEE Ohio St., South Bend, Indiana. 
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FIRE 


(Continued from Page 9) 


while Elliott, carrying his hoe, an axe and 
two canteens, retraced the way he had 
come. 

He found Charley Morton half-way 
down the mountain and delivered the filled 
canteen. 

“That tastes good,” sighed the ranger, 
—s his = “Went dry about three 
o’clock, and haven’t had any since. We 
had a pretty lively lump of work getting 
this line thrown around her with only six 
men to do it. Got her inside now—if we 
can hold her there.” He gazed contem- 
platively aloft at a big dead pine blazing 
merrily to its very 4 Every once in a 
while a chunk of bark or a piece of limb 
came flaring down to hit the ground with a 
thump. ‘‘There’s the trouble,’ said he. 
“This ground fire’s pretty safe—with a 
little watching and patrolling. Buta brand 
from one of those fellows is liable to tumble 
down most anywhere. Or a coal may roll 
down hill. It only takes a single spark the 
other side of this,’’ he stamped his foot on 
the brushed line, ‘‘to fix it all to do over 
again.” . 

Elliott went on down the hill. He crossed 
a ravine, surmounted a little ridge. Now 
he was in the worse than total darkness of 
the almost extinct area. Embers and coals 
burned over all the side hill like so many 
evil winking eyes. Far ahead, down the 
mountain, the rising smoke glowed in- 
candescent with the light of an invisible 
fire beneath. Elliott, blinded by this glow, 
had great difficulty in making his poh 
Once he found himself on the great bold 
roundness of a granite dome, and had to 
retrace his steps. Twice he lost his footing 
utterly, but fortunately fell only a short 
distance. At last he found himself in the V 
of a narrow ravine. 

There at the bottom a single coal had 
lodged, and had already started into flame 
the dry, small brush. It had fallen from an 
oak a hundred feet up the hill, and in some 
mysterious way had found a path to this 
hidden pocket. Elliott set to work with 
his hoe. 

In the course of an hour and a half he 
learned considerable of the ways of fire. 
The brush proved very hard to cut out, for 
it bent away from his stroke; the tar-weed 
exceedingly stubborn under even the most 
vigorous wielding of his sharpened hoe. 
He made the initial mistake of starting his 
defense too near-the fire, so that by the time 
he had completed one end the flames had 
outflanked him. Then he fell back twenty 
feet. The circumference of the flames had 
increased as their circle spread. He had 
now four or five times as much to do as at 
first. Luckily thefire did not run very fast. 
Nevertheless, for the first time, Elliott 
came to a full realization that it would be 
necessary to buckle down to business. He 
worked desperately. Continual wielding 
of the hoe tired a certain set of muscles to 
the cruelly-aching point. His mouth be- 
came dry and sticky, but he could not 

are time to hunt 7 his canteen. The 
little licking flames had at last, by dint of a 
malignant persistence, become a personal 
enemy. He fought it absorbedly, throwing 
his line farther and farther as the ——— 
arose, running back to beat down wit 
green brush the first feeble up-startings of 
the fire as here and there it leaped his 
barrier, keeping a vigilant eye on every 
part of his defenses. So absorbed was he 
that Ashley Thorne’s dry and incisive voice 
startled him as though out of atrance. He 
looked up in a bewildered fashion to see 
the supervisor and Pollock standing above 


im. 
“What you doing?” asked Thorne. 
“Corralling this fire,’’ panted Elliott, 

resuming work, for he was within a few feet 

of joining his defense safely to the burned 


area. 

“‘What for?” demanded Thorne. 

Elliott looked up in sheer amazement. 

“See that rock dike just up the hill 
behind you?” explained Thorne. ‘Well, 
our fire-line already runs up to that on both 
sides. Fire couldn’t cross it. We expected 
this little patch to burn.” 

He laughed at the expression on Elliott’s 
face. 

‘‘Never mind. Your work isn’t quite 
useless. You’ve learned something. In 
this business you want to take advantage 
of all the natural defenses you can. And 
another thing: don’t ever again try to 
stop a fire on an up-slope. Take it at the 
top, or just over the top: it burns slower 


there. Now, take a drink, and then you 

and Pollock follow the fire-line down. e 

have her surrounded, but we’ve got to 

= very carefully until the ground fire 
as burned plumb out to the line.” 

Somewhat crestfallen Elliott followed his 
sardonically silent companion down the 
length of the fire-line. They passed in turn 
four of the men. Once they stopped to 
poy Beye matters were a trifle too lively. 
At they found themselves at the head 
of a little fifty-foot drop. California John 
greeted them. 

‘Glad to see you, youngsters,”’ said he. 
“You can hop down and take charge of 
the lower end. I ought to have wings to 
a here and there both.” 

hey scrambled down. The half-mile or 
so under their charge was still actively 
blazing, although the fire-line had here too 


been established. For several hours they | 


hoed and beat desperately in the very face 
of the flames. It was hot work. Their 
garments were literally drenched with 
sweat, and a fierce drain sucked at their 
strength. The necessity for haste spurred 


them, for never did the fire rest. It had 
the intelligent malice of a cunning enemy: 
creeping around the corners of boulders; 


dashing suddenly through an opening; ap- 
parently surrendering and dying down, 
only to preserve for a fresh sally a single 
tiny concealed red spark. Sketchy method 
did not go. The job had to be thorough, 
thorough to the point of cold ashes. And 
in the mean time, below and above, other 
little fires were breaking across. 

The boys worked well, now side by side, 
now drawing apart. They said nothing. 
After some two hours Pollock broke the 
silence. 

“Mr. Elliott, can I have a drink from 
your canteen? Mine’s up yonder.” 

Elliott picked up his canteen; he rattled 
it incredulously. 


“It’s empty,” said he; ‘‘I must have | 


drunk up a gallon!” 

After the first flurry had passed the 
continued on around the line. For a half- 
hour they raked away leisurely at the 
heavy bark beneath a huge blazing stub, 
establishing thus a quarantine around the 
menace. The ground fire had now destroyed 
everything inflammable up to the fire-line. 
No danger was to be apprehended in the 
breaking across. But everywhere through 
the now darkening forest eaed the stand- 
ing trees. A wind would fill the air with 
brands. Even in the present dead calm 
those near the line were a constant threat. 
Elliott and Pollock, pacing back and forth, 
soon became acquainted individually with 
each of these danger spots. This new and 
pm med landscape took to itself the 
dignity of age and establishment. 

All night long thus they patrolled. They 
were very thirsty and, after the ground fire 
had died, somewhat chilly, but they did 
not dare leave the line, and a hasty exami- 


nation of the nearby ravine failed to dis- | 


cover water. 
About daylight Thorne came scrambling 
down the mountain on a horse. 
“‘Things all right here?” he demanded. 
‘* All out but two or three smouldering 
old stubs,” replied Elliott. 
safe.” 
‘*Everything’s not safe, by a jugful,”’ 
replied Thorne; ‘‘but it’s the cool of the 
morning. Fire burns low. Get back to 
camp and eat some breakfast and get a 
little sleep. We may need you later.”’ 
Wearily the lads clambered up the 
mountain. It seemed much more of a 
journey than it had appeared the night 
efore. Gone was the glamour of the fight, 
the enchantment of the camp-fire illumi- 
nation inthedarkness. Achillgray of dawn 
was abroad; the smell of stale burning 
hung in the air. Everything had changed. 
Elliott hardly recognized any of the coun- 
try he had felt his way over so minutely 
the night before. The granite dome turned 
out to be an ordinary outcrop. He could 
not find at all where he had hoed awsy so 
desperately inside the fire-line. And the 
-~ of the mountain was pom f far. 
n camp the other men had already made 
a pot of coffee and opened some cans. Not 
much was attempted in the way of formal 
breakfast, although none had eaten for 
nearly twenty-four hours. Now that the 
excitement was over, a great weariness 
descended upon them. 
“I’m all in,” acknowledged Elliott as he 
spread his blanket. ‘I’m willing to say so.” 


**Everything’s | 
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You need not be an expert 
to see the difference between 
_a cup of coffee made from the 
clean uniform particles of 


Barrington Hall 


The Sse Coffee 
and a cup made from Mill- 
Ground Coffee, containing 
». large and small pieces, 
\ chaff and dust 











N BARRINGTON HALL COFFEE the 

| pieces, being of uniform size, yield their 

flavor evenly and then settle like clean 

sand at the bottom of the coffee pot. Not 

so with mill-ground coffee. It takes so much 

longer to extract the flavor and strength 

from a large piece than from a small one 

that the small pieces and dust are builed to 

death long before the oil is fully extracted 
from the large pieces. 

It is this overcooking, unavoidable in un- 
evenly ground coffee, which brings out the tan- 
nin and makes coffee disagree with some people. 

Use Barrington Hall for a few days and 
you will see that it makes a coffee that is 


better, more wholesome and more economical, 
because you can get from it the maximum 
amount of the delicious flavor and the mini- 
mum of the astringent tannin. 
4 35¢ to 40¢ per pound according to 
. 
Price * locality Packed in sealed tins only 
lf your grocer tries to sell you something ** just as 
good,’’ he has his own interest, not yours, in mind 
Write us, and we can tell you how and where to get 
Barrington Hall. If you accept an imitation, please 


do not judge our coffee by it. 


SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER 


For ten cents in stamps or coin to pay cost of pack- 
ing and mailing, we will send you enough Barrington 
Hall to make eight cups of delicious coffee, together 
with our beautiful, frosted aluminum graduate, 
designed for measuring — rather than guessing — 


the amount of dry coffee to be used. 
Address our nearest office 
116 Hudson Street, 246 N. Second Street, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


New York City « 
BAKER IMPORTING CO., e 
o , 


Patterson HammockCc 
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mock for out-of-doors. It’s 
cool, clean, comfortable. It can 
be put up or taken down in an 
instant and it swings more easily 
and gently than the ordinary hammock. 
It can’t possibly tip or tilt, and it won’t 
sag a particle even when several people 
use it at the same time. 





Even has adjustable ends that can be in- 
clined to the angle that is most comfortable. 

Write for our illustrated booklet-—"E ik Comfort” 
—which shows different styles in colors. Go to your dealer 
and see The Patterson Hammock-Couch itself. li he hasn't 
it you can order from the factory 


If it’s made by Patterson — you take no chances. 


Patterson Manufacturing Co. 
835 Dauphin Street, Philadelphia. 


Makers of guaranteed hammocks since 1887 














25 Famous Bible Paintings 


for 25c., stamps or silver; ps in full color exact reproductions 
of the Tissot’s original paintings. 


AMERICAN TISSOT SOCIETY, Dept. W, 27 E. 22nd St., N.Y 








































Rapid Motor Vehicle Co., 
Pontiac, Mich. 

In tug of war contest last night under 
auspices of Chicago Automobile Trade 
Association and Chicago Motor Club, 
the Rapid Truck easily defeated other 
machines in three straight heats. It 
was the best demonstration of stability 
and horse-power ever given in this city. 

Ralph Temple Automobile Co. 
Write direct to the factory. We 
allow no agents to represent us 
unless they are prepared to prop- 
erly demonstrate the Rapid. 


H. G. Hamilton, Treasurer 


Rapid Motor Vehicle Co. 


Exclusively 
Commercial 


Cars 


of Every Kind 


ON’T put off investigation of sav- 
ing in expense—time and trouble 
from using Rapid Commercial Motor 
Cars. Because Rapids have long been 
demonstrating their Superiority over 
horses and wagons for all Commercial 
purposes ali over America. 


Always Pays Big 


A Rapid 


Dividends 


Let me tell you how and why. Write 
ime your special requirements and I 
will promptly put at your service many 
facts and figures to prove the advan- 
tage of Rapids in your case and tell 
you whether they will save you ex- 
pense and prove profitable to you. 

Read this copy of a telegram show- 
ing how Rapids stand in tests— 






Chicago, April 30, '08. 
















506 Rapid Street 
Pontiac, Mich. 
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=" The Garter With the Holes.” —= 


No Bother- 


ng Perforated 
Rights and 
ee Leather Garter. 
ts (Patented April 23, °07 
It’s made of one F *08) 
continuous piece of ‘Theperforations let 


No patch- 
ing together, which 
mears a wea i 
and a quick rip. 


The ‘‘Can’t Blip’’ Button Fastener lives up to its name 
—but is easy to attach and detach. 

The Garter is lined with a perspiration and odor-proof 
fabric that keeps your leg cool and the garter clean in the 
most grilling weather. 

Made in three adjustable sizes — small, medium and large 
—to retail at 50 Cents and $1.00 a Pair. At your dealer's 
or sent prepaid on receipt of price. 

CROWN SUSPENDER CO., 836-838 Broadway, Dept. “G,” N.Y. 
Makers of the famous “ Coa¢/ess'' Suspender ,to be worn “‘under 
the overshirt and over the undershirt.”’ S0c pair. 





Ci) ° © 






your skin breathe, 
Covolness—comfort. 
Either garter fits 


grip 
either leg. 































} of issuing Certificates of Deposit. 


[ FIRST TRUST “0 SAVINGS BANK | 








Safe, convenient and profitable 
banking. 

Please write for our booklet 
“S”-which explains our plan 





BILLINGS, MONT. 








“Me too,” said Jack Pollock unex- 
pectedly. 

This was about six o’clock. By shortly 
after seven Thorne returned. 

“Crawl out of that!” he shouted. 
‘“There’s fresh smoke down below! Get a 
move on you!” 

California John was on his feet; so was 
Charley Morton. They and Thorne shook 
the rest into consciousness. Half an hour 
later the boys found themselves, with all 
the others, digging, hoeing, chopping, beat- 
ing in a frenzy that made night’s efforts 
look like a quiet game of croquet. And 
now the sun, rising in the unruffled summer 
blue, beat down on them to add to the heat 
of the flames. 

It was astonishing what a difference that 
sun made. Where in the cool of the night 
the flames had 0g slowly, now they 
leaped forward with a fierce crackling; 
green brush that would ordinarily have 
resisted for a long time now sprang into 
fire at a touch. The conflagration spread 
from a single point in all directions, run- 
ning forward swiftly, roaring in a sheet of 
fire, licking up all before it. 

After a brief ten minutes Thorne called 
back his men. Like a good general he had 
long. since canvassed all the possibilities. 
Realizing that it would now be impossible 
to thrust the enemy back, he retreated to 
the next ridge, there to construct another 
line of defense. 

For about an hour everybody worked 
like mad, running a fresh fire-line. The 
forest here, remote from the actual con- 
flagration, was cool and green. Birds were 
singing in all directions; squirrels leaped 
here and there; woodpeckers drummed in 
the dead tops. Except for a faint acrid 
smell and a blue-gray mist among the 
trees, none would have guessed the reason 
for the crazy activity of the little band of 
men on the ridge-top. Yet the affair had 
become a very deadly-earnest sort of race. 
The men were trying to complete the path 
across the ridge before the fire should creep 
up to cross it. 

As the work went on, this fact became 
more clearly evident. Wisps of smoke 
drifted through the tree-aisles. Puffs of 
hot air blew against the workers’ cheeks. 
Finally in the openings could be discerned 
little flickering flames. 

‘‘There she comes,” gasped Morton. 

They redoubled their efforts. Soon they 
were fairly choked by the dense clouds of 
smoke, fairly scorched by the waves of heat. 
Sweat poured from them in streams. And 
then, when they were within a scant 
hundred yards of the stone dike which was 
to constitute their right vey the flames 
ang, with a roar to new life. Up the 
slope they galloped, as though charging, 
whirled around the end of the fire-line, and 
began eagerly to lick up the tar-weed and 
needles of the ridge-top. 

Jack Pollock and Bert Elliott uttered a 
simultaneous cry of dismay. The victo 
had seemed fairly in their grasp. Now all 
chance of it was snatched away. The 
other men shouldered their implements 
and set off in a dog trot after Thorne. The 
supervisor merely fell back to the next 
natural barrier. 

“See if we can’t close her this time, 
wy was all his comment. 

he same scenes were reénacted. The 
same result obtained. For the third time 
that day the rangers were forced back on 
a new base. For the fourth time they had 
their work to do over again from the begin- 
ning. They had had only one meal in two 
days and but an hour’s sleep. Water had 
long since given out. The sun beat hot 
and merciless, assisting its kinsman, the 
fire. Men were blackened beyond recogni- 
tion, hollow-eyed from privation, staggering 
with weariness. Bert Elliott thought a 
dozen times that now surely Thorne would 
give up the unequal contest as hopeless. It 
seemed ridiculous that this little handful of 
men should hope to arrest anything so 
mighty, so proud, so magnificent as this 
great conflagration. As well expect a 
colony of ants to stop a break ina levee. 
But every one seemed to take it as a matter 
of course. Elliott often thought himself on 
the point of absolute exhaustion, but got a 
new grip on himself each time by looking at 
Pollock. That young man also kept his 
nerve by the contemplation of Elliott. 
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“Tf he can aap Pegging, I can,” was the 
unspoken thought of the young moun- 
taineer. 

The boys worked a great deal of the time 
shoulder to shoulder. When the fourth 
defense was reached 
reached it, Elliott threw his hat up, and 
Pollock shook his fist at the advanci 
9 They turned impulsively toward eac 
other. 

“We fooled him that time!” cried 

lliott. 

“Bet you!”’ replied Pollock. 

Time had passed without their having 
had the chance to mark it. The cool of 
evening was already falling, and the 
fierceness of the con tion was falling 
in response. There remained still to main- 
tain the integrity of the line just estab- 
lished, to prevent the fire from overleapin 
the path, from creeping across some il 
swept portion. Last night this had seemed 
to the boys the hardest kind of hard work. 
Now, in contrast to the day’s greater labor, 
it had become easy. 

About midnight Thorne again rode down 
to them. For the moment they were 
leaning on their hoe-handles and watching 
a burning stub. An immense weariness 
bowed their shoulders and bent their backs 
and legs. As Thorne nog from 
behind he almost expected to see them at 
any moment sink in their tracks. Yet 
when he spoke, and they turned, the super- 
visor was satisfied. 

‘*Good for a while yet?” he inquired. 

“‘Sure,” replied Elliott promptly. Pol- 
lock grinned. 

‘*We’ve got her inside now,”’ said Thorne, 
‘and this trip we’ve got to keep her there, 
if we never go to sleep again. We don’t 
want to have to do it all over again.” 

At the end of the fiftieth hour a dozen 
horsemen appeared most unexpectedly. 
They were the rangers of the upper camps, 
and some cowmen picked up on the way. 

‘Hop along,” said they to the boys. 

**You’re through. We'll keep this corralled 
now.” 
Elliott and Pollock dropped their hoes 
and turned up the mountain. The excite- 
ment and responsibility drained from them 
suddenly, leaving them like hollow shells. 
Suddenly they were very thirsty, more than 
tired, faint, exhausted, done for. 

“‘T’d give a dollar for a drink of water,’’ 
muttered Pollock. 

They stumbled and staggered on. A 
twig sufficed to trip them up. Pollock 
mumbled between set teeth, over and over, 
his complaint: . 

“‘T’d give a dollar for a drink of water.” 

Finally Elliott grinned. 

‘Offer not accepted,” said he. ‘‘ Better 
make it a dollar and a half; then, maybe, 
some angel will hand you out a glass.’ 

“That’s all right,” returned Pollock re- 
sentfully. ‘‘I bet there’s some dovn yon- 
der, and I’m goin to see.” 

“I wouldn’t climb down there for a 
million drinks,” said Elliott. ‘‘I’ll sit 
down and wait for you.” 

Pollock climbed down, found the water, 
drank. Then an overwhelming drowsiness 
seized hold of him imperatively. His will 
was swiftly thrust aside by his physical 
need of sleep. But he fought it back as 
desperately as a short time before he had 
fought back the fire. His friend Elliott 
was up that bank waiting. He filled the 
canteen and girded his soul for the weary 
struggle. 

An hour or so later Thorne and California 
John rode down the mountain leading two 
saddle-horses. They came on the boys 
lying just where the great sleep had claimed 
them. Elliott was curled around an out- 
te «gua Some Pollock lay half-across his 
body. They were in the full sun, and a 
procession of red ants was disappearing 
up Elliott’s trouser-leg to emerge in un- 
broken ranks at his neck-band. 

“Well,” said Thorne, ‘‘what do you 
think of it now?” 

“Take it all back,” replied California 
John. ‘‘There wasn’t a man on the line 
did better work than them two unbroke 
kids. They’re both oil, all right—and 


all-fired good brands.” 
(THE END) 


Editor's Note— This is the last of the series 
of stories by Mr. White dealing with life in the 
forest reserves. 








before the flames had’ 





































Coolness 
and Comfort 


in hot weather—dusta little Lehn 
& Fink’s Talcum Powder over the 
skin after bathing —it will prevent 
the odor and discomfort of ex- 
cessive perspiration, and keep the 
skin fresh and cool; also the best 
powder to use after shaving. 


Lehn & Fink’s 


Talcum Powder 


should not be classed with the ordi- 
nary talcum powders that you may be 
acquainted with—it is a preparation 
of a much better grade, smoother, 
lighter, and perfumed with the re- 
fined, delicate scent of Riviera Violets, 
That you may prove just how much 
better it is, we will send a 


Large Sample Free 


Then you can get this powder of your 
druggist in large 5-inch glass jars at 25c. 
For free sample, address 


LEHN & FINK, 125 William St., New York 

















is different from every 

other shoe made—it's in 

the sole—the patented, therapeutic cushion 

inner sole, which provides that supremely de- 

lightful foot-comfort you have longed for—no 

breaking-in required ; no more corns, callouses 
mor foot troubles — no more tired, aching, burning 

feet—endorsed by leading phy$icians everywhere. 


Combines Style and Comfort 
Fine booklet shows all styles and tells about the 
unique construction of Dr. Jaeger’s Health Shoe, 
and why its wonderful therapeutic properties pre- 
serve and improve health. We will give you the 

name of your nearest dealer selling this shoe. 
Write for it today. Address: 
CHAS. A. EATON CO., BROCKTON, MASS., 
Sole Makers of Men's Shoes. 
JOHN KELLY, Inc., ROCHESTER, N.Y. 











Do You Want 


Sole Makers of Women's Shoes. 
Greatest Value ? 


The largest retail piano 


business in the world has been built up by us in the 
past 45 years. Let us send you free information 
and prices of 20 leading makes. Also new plan of 

of highest mu- 


easy payments. FR : M 
All prices 


everywhere. 
Special Bargains: 12 sec- 


Pianos shipped 
We give abso- 
lute guarantee 
sical qualities. 
wonderfully reasonable. 


ond-hand Steinway Uprights, 3 Webers, 2 Lyon & . 


Healys, 6 Washburns, rebuilt in our factory equal to 
new, at very low prices. Teachers and_ students 
would appreciate these instruments. Write to-day. 


LYON & HEALY 


32 Adams Street, CHICAGO 
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SMOKING 


TOBACCO 


There’s no other tobacco like it. No 
other tobacco has the delightful aroma, 
the delicate, refined taste, the soothing, 
satisfying qualities of Orchid Tobacco. 


Orchid Tobacco is a blend of the finest 

tobaccos grown. The blending and curing is 
an art acquired by our hundred years of expe- 
rience. To prove Orchid the “ finest tobacco,” 
you should try it. If your dealer hasn’t it, 
we will send prepaid a pound for $3.00; half 
pound $1.50; quarter pound 75 cents. 
To Dealers :— Orchid 
Tobacco is being exten- 
sively advertised all over 
the country. In this 
way a demand is being 
created which must be 
mei by the local dealer. 
Write us and we will 
put you in touch with 
the distributer in your 
district. 


Frishmuth Bro. & Co. 
17th St. and Lehigh Avenue 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Oldest Independent 
7 obaccoManufacturers 
in the Country. 

































































an 
+ of great interest to 


Every Prospective Mother 


Something new— only scientific garment of 
the kind ever invented. Combines solid com- 
fort and ease with ‘‘fine form'’ and elegant ap- 
pearance in the home, on the street, and in society. 
—Always dr in —no 
bulkiness— no draw-strings — no lacing —no ripping 
or basting — Cam be worn the year round. 

Made in several styles, and at prices lower than you 
can buy the material and have them made at home. 
Free Send for our Pine Illustrated Book—‘‘Fine-Form 

‘S& Maternity "’—It's FREE to every woman 
writing for it. Tells all about these skirts, their advan- 
tages, styles, material, and cost. Gives opinions of phy- 
sicians, dressmakers, and users. Ten Days’ Free Trial. 
When you get our book, if your dealer has not yet been 
supplied with Fine-Form Maternity Skirts, make your 
selection of material and style, and ive will make the gar- 
ment toyourorder. When you get ‘it, wearit 
and if you ’t find it exactly as represented, 
send it back and we will cheerfully refund every 
cent paid. Other Skirte—If not in need of a 
maternity skirt, remember our famous B& W dress 
and walking skirts will positively please you — 

guarantee.— Illustrated book free. Which 
book shall we send? Write to-day to 
\ Beyer & Williams Co.,Dept.28, Buffalo,N.Y. 
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) WORN UNDER THE SHIRT 


(Patented Jan. 28, 1908.) 

Make belt wearing a pleasure—pre- 
vent sagging trousers, and support them 
perfectly. They fasten on two trouser hip buttons without injuring 
the shirt. Different 2nd superior to any other invisible suspender, 
because they adjust th Ives it of t! vy; 
this action distributes the strain equally, eliminating pull on the 
shoulders and buttons, insuring absolute comfort. ‘ool and prac- 
tical; simple instructions with each pair. efuse substitutes ; costs 
no more to wear t ; the genuine are stamped SE-NO on the 
buc kles. 50c at all good shops, or of us by mail postpaid. 

Faultless’’ Garters for wear with knee drawers, are made with 
two flat clasps that support the hose on both sides of the leg; no 
wrinkles, Ro metal to skin. They meet perfectly all 
requirements of short-drawer wearers. Equally desirable for wear 
with full lengthdrawers. 60¢ at all good shops, or of us by mail 
bostpaid. State size — large, medium or small. 


EAGLE SUSPENDER CO,, 1210 Race St., Philadelphia 


Makers of Suspenders, Garters, Belts. 


‘Teave Mamas WILLIAM T. JONES 
SOLICITOR AND COUNSELLOR 
** PATENT MANUAL" sent on 
receipt of 4c. in stamps 
1111 F Street, Washington, D.C. 
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AMERICA’S 


EXTRAORDINARY ENVOYS 


(Concluded from Page 4) 


side of the corridor. After knocking, you 
entered a room where you encountered the 
famous envoy himself. Usually, at the end 
of five minutes, you left, and, unless busi- 
ness called you back in, that was your 
only call at the Legation, for it was rare 
indeed that the “‘ Judge”’ did not find some 
ground or other on which to pick a quarrel 
with traveling Americans. 

The extreme unpretentiousness of our 
Official quarters was not so much because 
the Minister loved a simple life, as because 
he revered economy as the first of the 
cardinal virtues. His salary was $12,000 a 

ear. Of this he annually saved $9500. 

is expenditures were considerably les- 
sened by his having no house-rent to pay 
and almost nothing for servants’ wages. 
The Government allowed him $300 a year 
for the rent of Legation offices. He hired 
the flat where he lived for exactly $300 
a year, and balanced accounts by turn- 
ing over for official uses one small room, 
Leman | the rest of the apartment for 
himself. 

One of the few things that ever tempted 
the Minister to call upon any lady of the 
colony on one of her afternoons at home 
was the hope of enlivening the occasion 
with a “‘scene,” such as he reveled in. 

When the ‘“‘ Judge’”’ was first received in 

rivate audience by the Queen, the royal 

dy asked the diplomat how he liked the 
ancient city, from what he had seen of it. 
He replied that up to that time he had seen 
nothing of it, as he had been confined to 
the house with a bad cold. 

“You will soon get over that in our 
splendid climate,’’ observed the Queen. 

‘‘ Splendid climate! ”’ echoed the Minister 
derisively. ‘‘It was this splendid climate 
that gave me my cold.” 

“Tt has not been as fine weather as we 
ever get this time of year,” said her 

ajesty. 

‘Rather exceptional season?’’ queried 
the envoy, smiling sarcastically. 

“Indeed, yes; very exceptional,’ she 
replied. 

“‘Ha! Ha! Ha!” roared the natural- 
ized Minister. ‘‘ Everybody here works off 
that same gag on the newcomers. But 
I asked a Fiend of mine about it. He 
has been here for twenty years, and has 
one of your biggest stores. ‘Yes,’ says he, 
‘this is an exceptional year all right for the 


weather, but you can take my word for it 
they’re all exceptional years. We only get 
a mild winter about once every ten years.’”’ 

“‘T hope your cold will soon leave you, 
Mr. Minister,” said the Queen, smiling at 
the unusualness of the situation. 

“‘T doubt it,’’ retorted the suave pleni- 
potentiary. 


“Anyhow, I’m no worse off | 





than your Majesty, for I notice that you, | 


too, have a cold in the head.’ 

Now the fair sovereign did not have a 
cold at that particular time. The acute 
diplomat from America had been deceived 
by a peculiar intonation in the lady’s 
voice, of which defect she was keenly sen- 
sitive. 

It was also in the royal palace that the 
famous envoy made another of his charac- 
teristic ‘‘breaks.”” The occasion was the 
annual court dinner to the Ambassadors 
and Ministers. By the time the cloth was 
removed our representative had reached a 


state of noisy exhilaration, being, as he ex- | 
lained afterward, unaccustomed to drink- 


ing champagne. During the King’s speech 
of welcome to the di lemantic corps, the 
royal words were pth eee at one end of 
the table by the incoherent exuberance of 
the naturalized American. Thinking to 


silence the. obstreperous individual, at | 


least for a time, one of his colleagues beck- 
oned to a palace servant to hand the cigars 
to the American Minister. The Judge 
glancéd contemptuously at the salver, and 
then nodded his head to the waiter, saying, 
in a loud voice: ‘‘ None for me, if I know it. 
I’ve smoked the King’s cigars before, and 
prefer my own.” 

Then, as the butler was moving away, 
the envoy called him back, took four or 
five cigars from the plate, and put them in 


his pocket, saying: ‘‘I’ll use these for tips | 


for the cabbies.” 

I could narrate enough episodes about 
this diplomat to fill a b 
which was currently known to Americans 
and foreigners in that great cosmopolitan 
city. That important capital had never 
known anything quite like him, though it 
had been a centre of civilization for over 
two thousand years. Since then it has had 
one or two other American Ministers who 
were mild imitations of the historic orig- 
inal, for the same system of diplomatic 
appointments is still in foree—and a like 
cause produces like effects. 


THE FIRING LINE 


(Continued from Page 13) 


mother and a scandal to the 0 5 ap 
. . . Oh, slush! I’m talking like an 
autobiography! Don’t go, if you can stand 
it for a moment longer; I’m never likely to 
do it again.” 

Hamil, silent and uncomfortable, stood 
stiffly upright, gloved hands resting on the 
balustrade behind him. Malcourt con- 
tinued to stare at the butterflies dancing 
over the snowy beds of blossoms. 

“In college it was the same,”’ he said. 
‘“‘T had few friends—and no home to return 
to after—my father—died.” He hesitated 
as though listening. Whenever he spoke 
of his father, which was seldom, he seemed 
to assume that curious listening attitude, 
as though the man, dead by his own hand, 
could hear him. . . . ‘‘Wayward saw 
me through. I’ve paid him back what he 
spent on me. You know his story—every- 
body does. I like him and sponge on him. 
We irritate each other; I’m a beast to 
resent his sharpness. But he’s not right 
when he says I never had any illusions. 
. . . I had—and have. . .. Ido 
beastly things, too. . . . Some men 
will do anything to crush out the last 
quiver of prideinthem. . . And the 
worst is that, mangled, torn, mine still 

alpitates—like one of your wretched, 
Blood quail gaping on its back! At least, 
I couldn’t do that !— Kill for pleasure! —as 
better men than I do. And better women, 
too! . . What am I talking about? 
I’ve done worse than that on impulse — 
meaning well, like other fools.” 

Malcourt’s face had become drawn, 
sallow, almost sneering; but in the slow 
gaze he turned on Hamil was that blank 
hopelessness which no man can encounter 
and remember unmoved. 


‘*Malcourt,”’ he said, “‘you’re morbid. 
Men like you; women like you-——  Sodo 
I—now i 

“It’s too late. I needed that sort of 
thing when I was younger. Kindness 
arouses my suspicion now. Toleration is 
what it really is. I have no money, no 
social position here—or abroad; only a 
thoroughly discredited name in two hemi- 
spheres. it took several generations for the 
Maleourts to go to the devil, but I fancy 
we'll all arrive on time. What a reunion! 
I hate the idea of family parties, even in 
hell.” 

He straightened up gracefully and 
lighted his cigarette; then the easy smile 
twitched his dry lips again and he nodded 
mockingly at Hamil: 

‘Count on my friendship, Hamil; it’s so 
valuable. It has already quite ruined one 
person’s i.:2, and will no doubt damage 
others before I flicker out.” 

‘“What do you mean, Malcourt?” 

‘‘What I say, old fellow. With the best 
intentions toward self-sacrifice I usually do 
irreparable damage to the objects of m 
regard. Beware my friendship, Hamil. 
There’s no luck in it or mé. . But 
I do like you.” 

He laughed and sauntered off into the 
house as Hamil’s horse was brought around, 





and Hamil, traversing the terrace, mounted | 


under a running fire of badinage from 
Shiela and Cecile, who had just come from 
the tennis-courts to attempt some hated 
embroidery for the charity fair. 

So he rode away to his duties in the 
forest, leaving a placid sewing-circle on 
the terrace. From which circle, presently, 


Shiela silently detached herself, arms en- 
cumbered with her writing materials and 


ook, every one of | 

































The Style of 
Michaels-Stern 
Fine Clothing 


wins converts from the ranks of the 


custom tailor-educated men. 


You must see yourself in the gar- 
ments of your size to actually appre- 
ciate their exceptional style as well 
as the faultless fit; the excellence of 
the tailoring, you’ll appreciate later. 


$12 to $35 


not shrink nor lose its shape; it is built 
scientifically. 
Write for booklet ‘*M,*’ ‘‘Styles from Life,"’ 
covering Men's ‘‘ Correct Dress*’ for Spring and 
Summer, and ‘* Useful Law Pointers,’ FREE. 


MICHAELS, STERN & CO. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Ask the Wearer 


Michaels-Stern 


Manufacturers 


Fine Clothing does 
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GLUE 


IN TUBES 


than any other. 


perfectly. 
theamount required 
andtubeisclosed air-tight. Willkeep 
fresh for a generation, then will be 
found as strong as when first pul up. 


It's on all 
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> = Stern 
AMV ey tAwd Fine 
vy, v rr 
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E mical 
Adhesives 
Dennison’s Adhesives are the most 
economical made. They go further, 
keep fresh longer and stick better 


The Patent Pin 
Tube represents the only perfect 
container ever devised for preserving 
and using adhesives. 
No waste—no muss— flow controlled 
Pull out the pin — use just 
put backthepin 
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Glue, Paste « 


Address Dept.“ 17 


BOSTON 
26 Franklin Street 


ees 1007 


CHICAGO 
128 Franklin 8t 


sold by dealers everywhere. Ask for 
them or send 10 cents for sample tube of 
r Mucil 


age. 


st store. 


NEW YORE 


5 J Street 
Chestnut Street 
8T. LOUIS 
413 North 4th St. 
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We offer more real motor value, larger 


HIGH SPEED - HEAVY DUTY 
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| 4 FOX MOTORS 
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. i 
cylinders, more power, service and satisfac- 
tion than any other manufacturer. Our Cata- 

log claims it; our customers confirm it; our sales prove it 


THE FOX REVERSIBLE GASOLINE ENGINE CO 
203 Front Street, South Cincinnati, Newport, Ky. 
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I Will Start Men and Women 
the Moving Picture Business | 


At nominal cost — sell them the machine 
and outfit from $155 upward, and give 
them every assistance in my power to make 
the business prosperous. tis one of the best 
money-making opportunities of the age, for 
I have already started scores of people in all 
parts of America, and every one has been 
successful, Many of these are women 
who own and operate little five-cent theatres, 
and are making themselves independent. It 
is a business that will not wear out or lose 
its drawing power. You may open a small 
theatre or hall of your own or entertain 
churches, clubs, societies and large or small 
public or private gatherings in city, town 
or country. I made $15,000 in one year 
at my moving picture hall on Milwaukee 
Avenue, Chicago, and that was only a side 
issue of my business. Men who have a 
little money lying idle; business men who 
want a profitable side issue or young men 
and women who want a quick-paying 
business of their own should write to me 
immediately for prices, plans and details. 
It is a golden opportunity, the biggest pay- 
ing business for the amount invested in the 
world. The moving picture business is 
now at the height of its popularity, and so 
simple and easily started and maintained 
that any one may embark in it with my aid. 

WRITE ME AT ONCE for my free book 

** How to Start a Moving Picture Business.’ 

No other concern can compete with me in 


quality, price or variety of stirring, exciling 
and beautiful motion pictures. Write today. 


My machines and film service are in many of 
rica’s greatest theatres and vaudevi ‘ 
I am recognized nationally as a leader in my line. 


Write direct to 
Laemmle Film Service 
CARL LAEMMLE, President 

Address all Correspondence to 4 

Dept. 25, 196-198 Lake St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Branch Houses in all the Principal Cities 

Cable Address — FILMER r | 
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Wiite a Postal for My 
Interesting Fireless 


Cooker Book 


Don't think of buying any fireless cooker 
till you write for my free book about my 


° 
Fireless 
Cooker 

Sold Only 
On 30 Days’ 

Free Trial 
Get my direct 
from the factory 
wholesale price and 
free book by return 
mail, telling how 
easy my plan is for 
you to try one of 
my Ideal Fireless 
Cookers a whole 












month, with no risk - 
or expense to you 
and no cost unless 3 Compartments. Ready for Use. 
you want to keep it. = 

ey ry the Ideal recipes for all foods with one of my 1, 2 or 3- 
compartment Ideal Fireless kers in your own home a 
month at my risk. I'll send you my Book of Recipes — Free. 
Every woman in the land knows that fireless cooking is a 
demonstrated success. So just satisfy yourself from my 
Free Ideal Fireless Cooker Book and by 30 Days’ Free 
Trial, that the Pireless Cooker is the only fireless 
cooker you would have. Write me today—now. 

J. W. MILLER, President 

The J. W. Miller Company, 13 Adams St., Freeport, Ill. 











Te the Million Readers of THE SATUR- 
DAY EVENING POST. Here isa genuine 
Novelty to help you enjoy your Post. 
King Newspaper der will hold your paper at 
the proper angle before you, thereby freeing your 
hands, and enabling you to read and eat comfortably. 
A fine Office adjunct; combined paper weight and 
memorandum holder. In best New York City 
Hotels, Clubs and Homes. Send §1 for this latest 
invention. Beautifully nickel-plated. Want 
S competent salesmen, everywhere, to handle 
this Novelty. Also made in silver plate §2; 
gold plate $3. The Noyes Company 
Newark, New Jersey 
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silks. Strolling aimlessly along the bal- 
ustrade for a while, watching the bees 
scrambling in the scarlet trumpet flowers, 
she wandered into the house and through 
to the cool patio. 

For some days, now, after Hamil’s daily 
departure, it had happened that an almost 
unendurable restlessness akin to suspense 
took possession of her; a distaste and 
impatience of people and their voices, and 
the routine of the commonplace. 

To occupy herself in idleness was an 
effort; she had no desire to. She had 
recently acquired the hammock habit, 
lying for hours in the coolness of the patio, 
making no effort to think, listening to the 
splash of the fountain, her book or mag- 
azine — across her breast. When people 
came she picked up the book and scanned 
its pages. 

And that morning, Malcourt, errant, 
found her reading in her hammock. Ex- 
pecting him to pass his way as usual, she 
nodded with civil indifference, and con- 
tinued her reading. 

“‘T want to ask you something,” he said, 
‘“‘if I may interrupt you.” 

‘*What is it, Louis?” 

‘*May I draw up a chair?” 

‘““Why—if you wish. Is there eting 
I can do for you?’’—closing her book. 

“Is there anything I can do for you, 
Shiela ?’’ 

A tinge of color came into her cheeks. 

‘Thank you,” she said, in curt negation. 

‘* Are you quite sure?”’ 

“Quite. What do you mean?” 

‘‘There is one thing I might do for your 
sake,” he smiled. ‘‘ Blow my brains out.” 

She said in a low, contemptuous voice: 
‘Better resort to that for your own sake 
than do what you are doing to Miss 
Suydam.”’ 

*“What am I ran Ae Miss Suydam?” 

‘Making love to her.” 

He sat, eyes idly following the slight 
swaying motion of her hammock, the smile 
still edging his lips. 

“‘Don’t worry about Miss Suydam,”’ he 
said; ‘‘she can take care of herself. What 
I want to say is this: Once out of mistaken 
motives—which ponoey- including i. 
self, would ever credit—I gave you all I had 
togive—myname. . . It’s not much 
of a name, but I thought you could use it. 
I was even fool enough to think—other 
things. And, as usual, I succeeded in 
injuring where I meant only kindness. 
Can you believe that?” 

“‘T—think you meant it kindly,’ she 
said under her breath. ‘It was my fault, 
Louis. I do not blame you, if you really 
cared for me. I’ve told you so before.” 

‘‘Yes; but I was ass enough to think you 
cared for me.” 

She lay in her hammock, looking at him 
across the crimson-fringed border. 

‘‘There are two ways out of it,” he said; 
“fone is divorce. Have you changed your 
mind?” 

‘‘What is.the other?” she asked coldly. 

“‘That—if youcould ever learn to care 
for me—we might try ” He stopped 
short. 

For two years he had not ventured such 
a thing to her. The quick, bright anger 
warned him from her eyes. But she said 
quietly: ‘‘ You know that is impossible.” 

‘‘Is it impossible, Shiela?” 

‘‘Absolutely. And a trifle offensive.” 

He said pleasantly: ‘‘I was afraid so, 
but I wanted to be sure. I did not mean to 
offend you. People change and mature in 
two years. . . . suppose you are as 
angrily impatient of sentiment in a man as 
you were then.” 

‘“‘T cannot endure it 

Her voice died out and she blushed furi- 
ously as the memory of Hamil flashed in 
her mind. 

‘‘Shiela,”’ he said quietly, ‘‘now and 
then there’s a streak of misguided decency 
in me. It cropped out that winter day 
when I did what I did. And I ig ny it’s 
cropping up now when I ask you, for your 
own sake, to get rid of me and give yourself 
a chance.” ° 

‘How?”’ 

‘‘ Legally.” 

*T cannot, and you know it.” 

‘You are wrong. Do you think for one 
moment that your father and mother would 
accept the wretched sacrifice you are 
making of your life if they knew +4 

“The old arguments again,” she said 
impatiently. 

“There is a new argument,” said Mal- 
court, staring at her. 

‘What new argument?” 

‘*Hamil.” 
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Then the vivid color surged anew from 
neck to hair, and she rose in the hammock, 
bewildered, burning, incensed. 

‘Tf it were true,’”’ she stammered, lean- 
ing on one arm, ‘‘do you think me capable 
of disgracing my own people?”’ 

“The di ce will mine and yours. 
Is not Hamil worth it?” 

‘‘No man is worth any wrong I do to my 
own family!” 

‘You are wronging more people than 
your own,, Shiela ——”’ 

“Tt is not true!” she said breathlessly. 
‘“‘There is a nobler happiness than one 
secured at the expense of selfishness and 
ingratitude. I tell you, as long as I live I 
will not have them know or suffer because 
of my disgraceful escapade with you! You 
probably meant well; I must have been 
crazy, 1 think. But we’ve got to endure 
the consequences. If there’s unhappiness 
and pain to be borne we’ve got to bear it— 
we alone es 

‘‘And Hamil. All three of us.” 

She looked at him desperately; read in 
his cool gaze that she could not deceive 
him, and fell silent. 

‘‘What about Hamil’s unhappiness?” 
repeated Malcourt oe 

‘“‘If—if he any, he requires no in- 
struction how to bear it.” 

Malcourt nodded; then, with a weary 
smile: ‘‘I do not plead with you for my 
own chance of happiness. Yet you owe 
me — Shiela.” 

ee 9 ” 





‘‘The right to face the world under true 
colors. You owe me that.” 

She whitened to the lips. ‘‘I know it.” 

‘Suppose I ask for that right?” 

*‘T have always told you that, if you 
demanded it, I would take your name 
openly.” 

‘‘Yes; but now you admit that you love 
Hamil.” 

‘‘Love! Love!’ she repeated, exasper- 
ated. ‘‘ What has that got to do with it? 
I know what the law of obligation is. You 
meant to be generous to me and you ruined 
your own life. If your future career re- 
quires me publicly to assume your name 
and a place in your household, I’ve told 
you that I’ll pay that debt.” 

‘*Very well. When will you pay it?” 

She blanched pitifully. 

‘When you insist, Louis.” 

‘‘Do you mean you would go out there 
to the terrace, now /—and tell your mother 
what you’ve done?” 

‘Yes, if I must,” she answered faintly. 

“In other words, because you think 
you’re in my debt, you stand ready to 
acknowledge, on demand, what I gave you 
—my name?” 

Her lips moved in affirmation, but deep 
in her sickened eyes he saw terror unspeak- 
able. 

‘‘Well,” he said, looking away from her, 
‘don’t worry, Shiela. I’m not asking that 
of you; in fact, I don’t want it. That’s not 
very complimentary, but it ought to re- 
lieve you. . . . I’m horribly sorry 
about Hamil; I like him; I'd like to do 
something for him. But if I attempted 
anything it would turn out all wrong. 
initial. dls for you—well, you are plucky. 
Poor little girl! I wish I could help je 
out—short of a journey to eternity. And 
perhaps I’ll take.that before very long,”’ he 
added gayly; ‘‘I smoke too many ciga- 
rettes. Cheer up, Shiela, and send me a few 
thousand for Easter.’ 

He rose, gracefully as always, picked up 
the book from where it lay tumbled in the 
netting of the hammock, glanced casually 
through a page or two. 

Still seanning the print, he said: 

“‘T wanted to give you a chance; I’m 
going North in a day or two. It isn’t likely 
we'll meet again very soon. . . . Sol 
thought I’d speak. And, if at 
any time you change your ideas—I won’t 
oppose it.” 

*‘Thank you, Louis.” 

He was running over the pages rapidly 
nam the same unchanging smile edging his 
ips. 

‘‘The unexpected sometimes happens, 
Shiela—particularly when it’s expected. 
There are ways and ways—particularly 
when one is tired—too tired to lie awake 
and listen any longer, or resist. . . . 
My father used to say that anybody who 





could use an anesthetic was the equal of 
any graduate physician * 
‘Louis! t do you mean?” 


But his head was bent again in that curi- 
ous attitude of listening; and after a 
moment he made an almost imperceptible 
gesture of acquiescence, and turned to her 
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THE STANDARD PAPER FOR BUSINESS ST4 TIONRERY 





Just as every intellect. 
ual man appreciates 
intelligence, every 
man that uses fine 
business paper appre- 
ciates every other 
man’s use of it. 


The standard paper for business stationery 


OLD HAMPSHIRE BOND 


“Look for this water-mark" 


is a sort of passport 
among the best busi- 
ness circles. It pro- 
claims the fellowship 
of the substantial and 
the refined. 


That it pays always to use OLD HAMPSHIRE 
Bonp for commercial Stationery is the testi- 
mony of prudent business men, 

Prove this for yourself — have your printer 
show you the OLD HAMPSHIRE BoNnD Book 
of Specimens, or better stiil, write us fora 
copy. It contains suggestive specimens of 
letterheads and other business forms, printed, 
lithographed and engraved on the white and 
fourteen colors of OLD HAMPSHIRE BOND. 
Please write on your present 
letterhead. 





Hampshire 
Paper Company 


The only paper makers in the world 
making bond paper exclusively. 


South Hadley Falls, Massachusetts 
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The ONLY Safety 

Razor ivin the 

NATURAL SLIDING 

STROKE which in- 

sures a smooth, clean shave, without the usual irrita- 
tion caused by the ordinary hoe-shaped safety razor. 
Why not TRY IT AT OUR EXPENSE for 30 
days, and compare it with any other razor made? 
No strings to this offer. At your dealers or direct. 






On'y Two 
Parts—Handle 
and Blade. 


Handsome book 
for the asking. 


Ward Safety Razor Company, 1228 Star Building, Chicago 


r $10,000 for one Reel= 


To produce the first perfect | 


‘‘TRI-PART 7’ 
: REEL 
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Costus over§10, 000. 
Other reel makers 
say we'll go broke 
selling a $10 reel 
for 








. We'll take 
the risk, because we 
know every angler 
who sees it will buy 
it. Up-to-date deal- 
ers sell it. Wemake 
repairs (if any) free. 
Send for circular 
of our reels. 


A. F. MEISSELBACH & BRO. 
54 Prospect Street, Newark, N. J. === 
































































Does the Work of 
100 Typewriters 


The Multigraph car be handled entirely 
by any boy or girl, wii!) perfect results. 

The operation of setting up the form is 
done by a simple ic device 
without any handling of the type. “Only a 
minute to a line is required for setting up an & 
average full-width letter. After the form is 7/3 
set up, original copies are easily produced 
at the rate of 2,000 and over perhour. This 
is equal to the product of 100 typewriters 
handled by expert operators, and is double 
the production of a printing press. 

The work of the Gammeter Multigraph 
is in every way equal to and identical with 
the work ofa high-grade typewriter, because 
the Multigraph uses typewriter type, ribbon 
and rubber platen. 


Saves On Your Printing Bills Also 


Typewritten letters are only one of many 
uses of the Gammeter Multigraph. It can % 
readily be adapted to print office forms of 
all kinds, in any style or face of type, giving 
results that compare favorably with good job 
printing and costing less than half as much. 
Electrotypes may be used on the Multigraph 
and a direct inking attachment is supplied 
for work not requiring actual typewriting. 

Samples of Multigraph Work 

Sent on Request 


P? = The American Multigraph Sales Co. 
” 1824 Case Ave., Cleveland, O. 


>) Branch Offices Everywhere. “s - 
At luropean Selling Agents: The International lon Iv 
Multigraph Co., 79 Queen St., London, E. C. 























The first and only real Mechanical Intake Valve Motorcycle 


made and marketed in the United States. Thousands in suc- 
cessful use. The only Motorcycle to climb Pike's Peak. 
Full of practical features and improvements. 

The ‘* R.-S."' line comprises Single and Twin Cylinder ma- 
chines, Tandems, Tricycles, Tri-Cars and Delivery Vans, and 
represents the most value as well as the most advanced motor- 
cycle construction. 

Hund treds of testimonials from every part of United States 
showing ‘* R.-S '* achievements in racing, record making, hill 
climbing and endurance tests sent /ree with complete illus- 
trated catalogue, on request to Dept. P. 


Reading Standard Company, Reading, Pa. 
Makers: The Renowned Reading-Standard Bicycle. 











The Minnow That Swims 


A “live” bait that you can carry ‘n your 
the K & K Animated Minnow 


tackle-box — 





Patented Aug. 5, 1907. 





A jointed, artificial Minnow in 
beautiful natural colors, showing the scale effect and repre- 
senting the genuine movement of a live Minnow in casting, 


trolling or still fishing. The greatest catcher made. 


Made in ten styles and sold by the principal dealers; if 
your dealer cannot supply you, we will send prepaid on re- 
ceipt of price. King of Casting nnowette, 
$1.00. New catalog free for the asking. 


K & K Mfg. Co., 105 St. Clair St., TOLEDO, 0. 

















Rider Agents Wanted 


in each town to ride and exhibit sample 
apes ~— nb one Special Offer. 
nes' ran’ 
1908 Models $10 to $27 
by ee ho and Puncture-Proof tires. 
all of best makes. $7 to $12 
500 Second-Hand Wheels 
mot pl and models, good $3 to $8 
Great FACTORY GLEARING SALE. 
es Ship On Approval without ae 
nee 4 the fSreight d all 
DA u oe REE e TRE — allow 
pn Be brakes, parts, repairs 
and sundries, half usual prices. oO not buy 
till you get our catalogs and offer. Write now, 
MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. F-55, Chicago 








who prides herself on the appear- 


Every Woman ance of her linen and values its 


long life should send for a sample of our Eclipse Ball 
Blue,10c postpaid. Indiana Ultramarine Co., South Bend, Ind. 











with the old, easy, half-impudent, half- 
challenging air. 
“Gra a butterfly in his collection 
which shows four distinct forms. Once 
people thought these forms were distinct 
species; now they know they all are the 
same species of butterfly in various suits of 
—— —just as you might persuade your- 
that unhappiness and happiness are 
radically different. But some people find 
satisfaction in being tmenke and some 
find it in being ha py; & as it’s all only 
the gratification o t imperious egotism 
we call conscience, the specie form of all is 
sing af ethical selfishness.” 
iela, too intelligent to mistake him, 
smiled a little at his gay perversity. 


He met Portlaw later at the Beach 
Club for luncheon; and, as the latter looked 
particularly fat, warm and worried, Mal- 
court’s perverse humor remained in the 
ascendant, and he tormented Portlaw until 
that badgered gentleman emitted a bellow 
of exasperation 

‘‘What on earth’s the matter?” asked 
Malcourt in pretended astonishment. ‘‘I 
thou ht I was being funny.” 

unny! Does a man want to be 
prodded with wit at his own expense when 
the market is getting funnier every hour— 
at his expense? Go and look at the tape if 
you want to know why I don’t enjoy. either 
your wit or this accursed luncheon.” 

‘*What’s hap ening, Portlaw?”’ 

‘‘T wish you'd tell me.’ 

‘*Muck-raking?”’ 

‘*Partly, I suppose.” 

‘‘Administration?”’ 

“People say so. I don’t believe it. 
There’s a rotten lot of gambling going on. 
How do I know what's the matter?” 

‘‘Perhaps there isn’t anything the mat- 
ter, old fellow.” 

‘*Well, there is. I can sniff it ’way down 
here. And I’m going home to walk about 
and listen and sniff some more. Sag, sag, 
sag!—that’s what the market has been 
doing for months. Yet, if I sell it short, it 
rallies on me and I’m chased to cover. I 
go long and the thing sags like the panties 
on that French count yonder. . . 
Who’s the blond girl with him?” 

i: ‘Hope springs eternal in the human 
breast,’ ’’ observed Malcourt. ‘Hope is a 
bird, Porty, old chap —— 

6 ‘Hope is a squab,” growled Portlaw, 
swallowing vast quantities of claret, “all 

uashy and full of pin-feathers. That's 
oy hope is. It needs 3 thorough roast- 
ing, and it’s getting it.’ 

‘‘ Exquisite metaphor,” mused Malcourt, 
gazing affably at the rather blond girl who 
crumbled her bread and looked occasion- 
ally and blankly at him, occasionally and 
affectionately at the French count, her 
escort, who was consuming lobster with 
characteristic Gallic thoroughness and 
abandon. 

“The world,’ ’’ quoted Malcourt, ‘‘‘is so 
full of a number of things.’ You're one of 
’em; I’m several. . . . Well, if you're 
ag veg I'd better get ready.” 

hat have you got to do?” 

‘One or two friends of mine who preside 
in the Temple of Chance yonder. Oh, 
don’t assume that babyish pout! I've 
won enough back to keep going for the 
balance of the time we remain.” 

Portlaw, relieved, finished his claret. 

‘ou’ve a few ladies to take leave of, 
also, ” he said briskly. 
‘Really, Portlaw!” —in gentle admoni- 


Haw!” roared Portlaw, start- 
ling the entire café; ‘‘you’d better get 
busy. There'll be a run on the bank. 
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THE T. A. SNIDER PRESERVE CO. 
CINCINNATI, U.S. A. 
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Foundation Food. 


steel and stone in a building. 
Certain others are as the plaster, 
glass, wallpaper, and carpets. 

The ‘steel and stone’’ factors in 
Food are the Nitrogenous Proteids. 

These are what build and re-build 
human Tissue, Muscle, — Nerve, and 
Mental-Energy. 

Subtract them from food and the body 
would rapidly deteriorate, falling an easy 
prey to disease. 

Upon the percentage of Nitrogenous 
Proteid in one’s daily food depends Growth, 
Capacity to resist Disease, Muscular 
Strength and Personal Power. 

Now, many foods are very deficient 
in ‘‘ Nitrogenous Proteid.’’ 

Others are very rich in it. 


(Ysteet a elements in food are as the 


Daily Bread contains from 6% to 8% 
per cent. of it. 
Eggs contain about 12% per cent. 


The best beefsteak contains 20 percent. 

And, Beans (Pork & Beans) contain 23 
to 25 per cent. of the prime ‘‘ foundation 
food ’”’ called Nitrogenous Proteid. 

Think ‘hat over for a minute. 


* * * 


Beans are among the richest of all 
foods in Body-building, Power-producing, 
Nitrogenous Proteid. 

When this is better understood Pork 
& Beans will be eaten at least /hree times 
per week by every intelligent family. 

And, growing children will be fed Pork 
& Beans as often as they will eat them. 

That will be often enough if the de- 
licious, appetizing, ‘‘ Snider- Process"’ 
Pork & Beans are served instead of the 
usual kind. 

* * * 


The ‘‘ Snider-Process’’ extracts the 
colicky ‘‘Gas ’’ from Beans in the cooking 
and renders them twice as porous and 
digestible as any Beans could be without 
such treatment. 

This porosity enables Snider-Process 
Pork & Beans to freely absorb the fine, 
piquant, Ripe-Tomato Snider Catsup with 
which they are generously surrounded. 

Snider-Process Pork & Beans are 
mellow, cheesy and delicious to the taste 
while being a delight to the eye. 

Your money back from the Grocer if, 
after eating Snider-Process Pork & Beans, 
you say they are not the /ines/-flavored 
you have ever tasted. 

Buy a tin today on fha/ condition. J 














There'll be a waiting line before Malcourt 
& Co. opens for business, each fair penitent | 


with her little I.O. U. to be cashed! Haw! | 
Haw! Sad dog! Bad dog! The many- | 
sided Malcourt! Come on; I’ve got a 





motor across the 

‘‘And I’ve an appointment with several 
superfluous people anda girl,” said Malcourt 
dryly. Then he glanced at the blond com- 
— of the count, who continued crum- 

ling bread between her brilliantly-ringed 
fingers as though she had never before seen 
Louis Malcourt. The price of diamonds 
varies. Sometimes it is merely fastidious 
observance of convention and a sensitive 
escort. It all depends on the world one 
inhabits; it does, indeed 

CHAPTER XIV 

AS HOUR or two later that afternoon 
Wayward and Constance Palliser, 


Gussie Vetchen and Livin oe Cuyp | 
gazed with variously mingled sentiments | 





Two Factors Are Necessary to the Pe 


for the Other. 
In non-elastic suspenders, comfort is sacrificed. 
suspenders, wear is sacrificed. 
Frictionless “give and take” 
elastic webbing insures: perfect comfort and 
longest wear in President Suspenders. That's | 0 
New Pair — or Money Back.’’ 


Begin today to get your full allowance of suspender comfort — be 
now. Various weiglits and lengths. 


If your dealer can’t supply you, we wm, 
on receipt of price, 50 cen 





President Suspenders 


Comfort and Wear—and Neither Must be Sacrificed 


action combined with highest quality of 


The maker's guarantee is behind it on every pair. 


THE C. A. EDGARTON MFG. CO., 717 Main Sees, Shirley, Mass. 







erfect Suspender — 


In the ordinary elastic 


0% Value 


“ Satisfaction — 
uy President Suspenders 


postpaid 











—Dioxogen— 


The Prophyiactic Cleanser That Bubbles Oxygen while it cleanses. 


Pour a little Dioxogen on sound skin or tissue, — nothing happens. 


a little on a wound, cut or burn, or ta 


bubbles and foams. 


Pour 
ke a little in the mouth and see how it 


The bubbles and foam are oxygen cleansing, purifying and neutralizing 
the products of decay and infectious matter which cause soreness, inflamma- 


tion and blood poisoning. Druggists 








THE OAKLAND CHEMICAL OO., New York 


everywhere. 
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Will you accept this 


business book if 
Sign and mail the 


e 
we send it 
coupon below. Send 


free ? no money! Take no risk! 
® One hundred and twelve of 
the world’s master business men have 
written ten ane Be) pages — 1,497 
vital business secrets. In them is the 
best of all that they know about 





— Purchasing — Organization — Position-Getting 

— Credits —Systematizing — Position-Holding 

—Collecti a0 

BEY manners — Retailing — Man-Handling 
ccounting — Wholesaling —Man-Training 

— Time- Keeping — Manufacturing — Business Generalship 

—Cost-Keeping = _ insurance — Competition Fighting 


— Advertising — Real Estate and hundreds and hun- 
— Correspondence — Public Utilities dreds of other vital 
—Salesmanship — Banking business subjects. 


A booklet has been published describing, explaining, 
picturing the work. 

Pages 2 and 3 tell about managing businesses great and 
small; pages 4 and 5 deal with credits, collections and with 
rock bottom purchasing; pages 6 and 7 with handling and 
training men; pages 7 to 12 with salesmanship, with adver- 
tising, with the marketing of goods through salesmen, dealers 
and by mail; pages 12 to 15 with the great problem of secur- 
ing the highest market price for your services—no matter 
what your line; and the last page tells how you may get a 
complete set — bound in handsome half morocco, contents in 
colors— for less than your daily smoke or shave, almost as 
little as your daily newspaper. 

Will you read the book if we send it free ? Send no money. 
Simply sign the coupon. 


The System Co., 151-153 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
If there are, in your books, any new ways to increase my 


business or my salary, | should like to know them. So send 
on your 16-page free, descriptive booklet. I'llread it. 26-620 
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More Heat 
from Less Fuel 


Is the undisputed record made by the Monitor 
Wroughit-lron Coil Boilers for eighteen years, 
and in two dozen states —from the Atlantic 
to far beyond the Rocky mountains. Fue 
bills are notably reduced, and more heat is 
had, when a Monitor Boiler is installed. 


Quickly Distributed Heat 








From hot water, steam or vapor, with fuel 
economy, are the cardinal principles of Moni- 
tor Boilers. The fire surface receives the full 
benefit of the fuel, and there is rapid circulation of 
the heated gases. The coils bring all the water often 
to the hottest part of the combustion chambers. 


MONITOR 
COIL BOILERS 





More completely utilize the heat units than any other 
construction. We have a booklet which explains 
convincingly the advantages of the coils in produ_- 
ing heat, and proving the Monitor Boilers to be most 


economical, 
and desirable 
from every 
other stand- 
point. Send 
fora free copy. 


Monitor 
Steam 
Generator 
Mfg. Co. 
116 Broad St. 
Landisville, Pa. 

Branches: 
Atlanta 
Baltimore 
Pittsburg 


Philadelphia 
Reading 








The coils are 
the source of 
the Monitor's | | 
superiority. 
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upon the torpid saurians ——_e to one 
Alligator Joe in an inclosure rather remote 
from the hotel. 

Vetchen bestowed largess upon the 
small, freckled boy attendant; and his dis- 
tinguished disapproval upon the largest 
lady-crocodile which, with interlocked but 
grinning jaws, slumbered under a vertical 
sun in monochromatic majesty. 

Wayward and Miss Palliser had wan- 
dered off together to inspect the pumps. 
Vetchen, always inquisitive, had discovered 
a coy manatee in one tank, and was all for 
poking it with his walking-stick until he 
saw its preposterous countenance emerge 
from the water. 

‘‘Great Heavens,’ he faltered, ‘‘it looks 
like a Dutch ancestor of Cuyp’s!”’ 

Cuyp, intensely annoyed, glanced at his 
watch. 

‘Where the mischief did Miss Suydam 
and Malcourt go?” he asked Wayward. 
“‘T say, Miss Palliser, you don’t want to 
wait here any longer, do you?” 

‘‘They’re somewhere in the labyrinth,” 
said Wayward. ‘‘Their chair went that 
way, didn’t it, boy?” 

‘‘Yeth, thir,”’ said the small and freckled 
attendant. 

But Miss Suydam and Mr. Malcourt were 
not in the labyrinth. At that very mo- 
ment they were slowly strolling along the 
eastern dunes where the vast solitude of 
sky and sea seemed to depress even the 
single white-headed eagle standing on the 
wet beach, head and tai) adroop, motion- 
less, fish-gorged. 

‘So you’ve decided to go?” she said. 

‘‘Portlaw decides that sort of thing for 
me.”’ 

“‘Tt's a case of necessity?” 

Malcourt laughed lightly: ‘‘He intends 
to go. Who can stop a fat and determined 
man? Besides, the season is over; in two 
weeks there will be nobody left except the 
indigenous nigger, the buzzards, and a few 
cast-off summer garments ——” 

‘‘And a few cast-off winter memories,” 
she said. ‘‘You will not take any away 
with you, will you?” 

‘‘Do you mean clothes?” 

“Memories.” 

“‘T’ll take some.” 

“Which?” 

‘‘All those concerning al 

‘‘Thank you, Louis.’ They had got that 
far. And a trifle farther, for her hand, 
swinging next his, encountered it and their 
fingers remained interlocked. 

‘What are you going to do with your 
memories?” she asked. ‘‘Pigeonhole and 
label them? Or fling them, like your 
winter repentance, in the Fire of Spring?” 

‘‘What are you going to do with yours, 
Virginia?” 

o —. They are not disturbing 
enough to destroy. Besides, unlike yours, 
they are my first memories of indiscretions, 
and they are too new to forget easily, too 
incredible yet to hurt. A woman is seldom 
hurt by what she cannot understand.” 

He passed one arm around her supple 
meet ; they halted; he turned her toward 

i 


m. 
‘*What is it you don’t understand?” 
“This.” 

‘‘My kissing you? Like this?” 

She neither avoided nor returned the 
caress, looking at him out of impenetrable 
eyes more green than blue like the deep sea 
under changing skies. 

“Ts this what you don’t understand, 
Virginia?” 

‘Yes; that—and your moderation.” 

His smile changed, but it was still a 
smile. 

‘“‘Nor I,’”’ he said. ‘‘Like our friend, 
Warren Hastings, I am astonished. But 
there our resemblance ends.” 

The eagle on the wet sands ruffled, shook 
his silvery hackles, and looked around at 
them. Then, head low and thrust forward, 
he hulked slowly toward the remains of 
the dead fish from which but now he had 
retired in the disgust of satiation. 

Meanwhile, Malcourt and Miss Suydam 
were walking cautiously forward again, 
selecting as footstep as though treading 
on the crumbling edges of an abyss. 

“It’s rather stupid that I never sus- 
pected it,”’ she said, musing aloud. 

‘‘Suspected what?”’ 

“The existence of this other woman 
called Virginia Suydam. And I might have 
been peony A ignorant of her until I 
died, if you not looked at me and seen 
us both at once.” 

‘We all are that ty 

“Not all women, uis. Have you 
found them so? You need not answer. 


EVENING POST 





There is in you, sometimes, a flash of 
infernal chivalry; do you know it? I can 
forgive you a great deal for it; even for 
discovering that other and not very staid 
person, so easily schooled, —_ taught to 
respond; so easily thrilled, easily iled, 
easily caressed. , with her head falling 
back on your shoulder so readily, and her 
lips so lightly persuaded, one can aereny 
believe her to have been untaught throug 

these years of dry convention and 
routine, or unaware of that depravity, 
latent, which it took your unerring faith 
and skill to discover and develop.” 

‘‘How far have I developed it?” 

She bent her delicate head: ‘‘I believe 
I have already admitted your moderation.” 

He shivered, walked forward without 
looking at her for a pace or two, then halted. 

“Would you marry me?” he asked. 

“‘T had rather not. You know it.” 

‘“‘Why?—once again.” 

‘Because of my strange respect for that 
other woman that I am—or was.” 

‘‘Which always makes me regret my — 
moderation,” he said, wincing under the 
lash of her words. ‘‘But I’m not consider- 
ing you! I’m considering the peace of 
mind of that other woman—not yours!” 
He took her in his arms, none too gently. 
‘‘Not for yours. I’d show no mercy to 
you! There is only one kind of mercy 
you’d understand. ok into my eyes and 
admit it.’’ 

‘*Yes,’”’ she said. 

‘‘But your other self understands!” 

‘‘Why don’t you destroy her?” 

‘‘And let her die in her contempt for me? 
You ask too much—Virginia-that-I-know. 
If that other Virginia-that-I-don’t-know 
loved me, I’d kill this ene, not the other!” 

‘Do you care for that one, Louis?” 

‘‘What answer shall I make?” 

“The best you can without lying.” 

‘‘Then’’—and being in his arms their 
eyes were close—‘‘Then I think I could 
love her if I had a chance. I don’t know. 
I can deny myself. They say that is the 
beginning. But I seldom do—very seldom. 
And that is the best answer I can give, and 
the truest.” 

“Thank you. . 
going to leave me?” 

‘‘Tam going North. Yes.” 

‘What am I to do?” 

‘‘Return to your other self and forget 
me.” 

‘Thank you again. . . . Do you 
know, Louis, that you have never once, by 
hint or by look or by silence, suggested that 
it was I who deliberately offered you the 
first provocation? That is another flicker 
of that infernal chivalry of yours.” 

‘‘Does your other self approve?”’ he said, 
laughing. 

‘*My other self is watching us both very 
closely, Louis. I—I wish, sometimes, she 
were dead! Louis! Louis! as I am now, 
here in your arms, I thought I had de- 
scended sufficiently to meet you on your 
own plane. But—you seem higher up— 
at moments. . And now, when you 
are going, you tell my cther self to call in 
the creature we let loose together, for it 
will have no longer any counterpart to 
caress. . . . uis! I do love you; 
how can I let you go! Can you tell me? 
What am I todo? There are times—there 
are moments when I cannot endure it— 
the thought of losing the disgrace of your 
lips—your arms—the sound of your voice. 
Don’t go and leave me like this—don’t 
go ” 


And so you are 





Miss Suydam’s head fell. She wascrying. 


The eagle on the wet beach, one yellow 
talon firmly planted on its offal, tore strip 
after strip from the quivering mass. The 
sun etched his tinted shadow on the sand. 


When the tears of Miss Suydam had been 
scomgetey dried they turned and re- 
traced their steps very slowly, her head 
resting against his shoulder, his arm around 
her slender waist, her own hand hangin 
loosely, trailing the big straw hat an 
floating veil. 

They spoke very seldom—very, very 
seldom. Malcourt was too busy thinking; 
Virginia too stunned to realize that it was, 
now, her other austere self, bewildered, 
humiliated, desperate, which was walkin 
amid the solitude of sky and sea wit 
Louis Malcourt, there beneath the splendor 
of the westering sun. 

The eagle, undisturbed, tore at the dead 
thing on the beach, one yellow talon em- 
bedded in the offal. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 








A cube SS . i} B 
cut mixture aN 1 | DOX 
of the choicest ‘NO 

tobacco. Has an . 







exceedingly dainty 
aroma. The box fits the pocket— 
keeps all the flavor and moisture in 
—ready for the pipe. 


FRISHMUTH’S 
Cube Mixture 














TOBACCO 


won't bite the tongue. Smokes clean 
and easy. Ask your nearest dealer for it. 
TO DEALERS: Frishmuth’s Cube Mixture is 
being extensively advertised. In this way a 
demand is being created which must be met by 
e local deaier. rite us and we will put you 
in touch with the distributer in your district. 
FRISHMUTH BRO. & CO., 
17th St. and Lehigh Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
The Oldest mntqene Tobacco Manufacturers 
the Country. 

























A Perfect Summer Garter 


A handsome, clean and 
durable dress accessory for 
particular men, 

PARIS garters are on sale by 
all leading furnishers. If yours 
is out will send either style 
for 25c mercerized or 50c silk 
and ¢/ they do not satisfy you 
will refund purchase price. 





Copy- & 
righted 
1908 by 





































A. Stein & Co. N 
0 
' Metal coer 

: 4 Touches to Absor 
158 Coan Ave, Chicago the Flesh (gg Perspiration 
Send for our 





DP fy 


Cg 

*. Channon’s complete Camp 
Write Today Guide (sent free in connec- 
tion with our new 1908 Catalog). Beeeyeesy 
interested in outings should have this Camp Guide. 


Our New 1908 Catalog and Camp Guide 


besides being an authority on buying, contains the most valuable 
collection of camp secrets ever published in any catalog. This 
catalog will also convince you of the great advantage of buying 
tents andall canvas goods largest man: . This 
catalog will save you money on any canvas article. Write today 
forthe free Camp Guide and the free Catalog. Just send a postal. 
H. CHANNON CO., 32 Market Street, Dept. 137 X, Chicago. 

















of Highest Award 

Jamestown Exposition 
Add TONE to Your Sta- 
tionery inthe Office, Bank, 
School or Home by Using 
Only Washburne’s Patent 


me ss ”? PAPER 
= 0.K. FASTENERS 


There is genuine pleasure 
in their use as well as 


Perfect Security 


Easily put on or taken off with the thumb 
and finger. Can be used repeatedly and “they 
always work.’ Made of brass, 3 sizes, in brass 
boxes of 100 Fasteners each. Send 10¢ for 
Sample box of §0, assorted. Booklet free. NO 1B 
THE 0.K. MFG. CO., Dept. F, Syracuse, N.Y. 
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LEA& PERRINS 


SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 
gives a piquant flavor indispensable 
to good 


Chafing Dish Cooking 
Fish, Shrimps, Oysters, Clams and 
Lobsters; Frogs’ Legs and Welsh 
Rarebit are given an appetizing and 
delicate relish by its use. 

John Duncan’s Sons; Agts., N.Y. 























Wear the 


De Bevoise 
(New Outing) 


Brassiere 





Ride Horseback, P' 


WORN WITH OR WITHOUT CORSETS 


ties batiste, lightly boned, and lace trimmed. 


At all stores or sent upon receipt of price; if 
ordering direct send bust measure. ept. 





“It's Great” 


For women who Pel, Tennis, 
ay Golf, 

\ Ride Bicycles, Bathe or Swim, 
a Walk, Run or enjoy any out- 
door sport which requires easy 
yet supporting but non-binding underclothing. 


It holds the bust perfectly. Made of three quali- 
Price $1 00 Extra Strong, Fancy $1.50 
° Made especially for Bathing 50c 


Chas. R. De Bevoise Co., 33 Union Sq., N. 7 











SUPE RBA 
Silks, Cravats 


BAT WINGS 
are the “real right” ties for sum 
merwear. “Superba” Bat-Wing Ties 
(like illustration) in twenty clever designs 
and color combinations are the hit of the sea- 
son Note the novelty ends. Also made of crushless 
“Superba "’ plain silks in all colors. They tie smartly. 
At most Haberdashers and when you can’t find them 
we will prepay your order on receipt of 50¢ each. 


H.C. COHN & CO., Rochester, New York 






















for Engineers 
Prospectors 


for Fishermen 


lasts and patterns. 
Send for illustrated booklet. 


GOKEY’S tate 
Waterproof Boots 


Hip Boots and Moccasins 


Made to your measure. We 
guarantee a perfect fit. Uppers 
made of Moose-Calf, Rock 
Oak Soles. Latest styles in 


Wm. N. Gokey Shoe Co. 
10th St., Jamestown, N. Y. 

Send 35 cents 
for 8 oz. can of 


‘a 
(prepaid). 








Wisdom of Franklin 


The shrewd wit of Benjamin Franklin as compiled by himself, 


and printed in his ‘‘Poor Richard's Almanack,’’ 





facsimile reproductions of from 
ite portrait as frontispiece. To introduce 


two-cent stamps. If you 


Society, Pittsfield, Mass. 


has 


been made into a beautiful Brochure. Pag ny with 
first 
**Almanack,’’ printed in 1732, Pevanklin® $ favor- 


the 


Caxton Brochures, we bag: mail a copy for seven 
send 5 


silver, and receive six Brochures, each a little 
masterpiece by a great author. The Caxton 








R. S. & A. B. LACEY, Washingten, D. C. Estab. 


Our 8 books forinventors mailed on receipt of 6cts. stamps 


—PATENTS that PROTECT ==] 
1869 











FAILURES AT 
FORTY 


(Continued from Page 15) 


What such a man wants to do to turn 
failure into success is to make suggestions 
to himself; to study himself. “ am I 
a failure? What is the matter with me? 
Because I don’t take any interest in the 
work I have tried todo? That's exactly it. 
Now, I have something in me; what is it? 
Whereis it? What would I like to do? Why, 
why, I always wanted to be a dealer in 
horses; around animals and out-of-doors. 
I should like that sort of work. But I 
couldn’t go into a livery stable and learn 
all about horses. What would my class- 
mates say? How would it look in the class- 
book? 

It would look good—look as though you 
intended to be a success after your Gitere. 
No, you are not too old; a success late in 
life is far better than a failure early in a 
false career. Pitch in; never mind the 
smiles of scorn; you’ll et there, and when 
you are there you can do the smiling. 

There are many failures due to false 
education. The following letter gives an 
example of one: 


Apron-Strings and After Years 


Dear Doctor Howard: 


Can’t you do something for me? If 
not I shall get rid of my horrible exist- 
ence. I am forty-two a of age. 
I was educated in a Western high 
school and at —— College, a coed. 
institution. I was brought up very 
strictly by my mother and two sisters. 
My father died when I was five years 
of age. I knew nothing of the world 
when a youth; I don’t believe that 
now I know the whole truth. 

I was kept at school among girls, 
and at home nothing but mushy poetry 
and the awful stupid classics were 
drilled into me. I must have been a 
good scholar, because I gave recita- 
tions at school—those fearful things 
like Curfew Must Not Ring To-night, 
and was given essays to write upon, 
such subjects as Why Women Should 
Control the State. I felt rebellious 
even then, but thought that mother 
must be right. 

I was not ellowed to go swimming or 
play with other ae The play was 
considered too rough the swimming, 
naked, indecent ou have no idea 
how much I wanted to go in swimming, 
if only for once, but I didn’t want to 
make mother cry. 

Well, to cut my tale short, I was 
fitted for a teacher of Latin. For some 
reason | could not get a position in 
college or at a boys’ school; so here I 
am teaching in the high school where 
there are many more girls than boys, 
and I have to cater to the tastes and 
ideas of the former. The feminine 
atmosphere is injurious to me—I ama 
mollycoddle. I fairly hate my work 
and its environments. 

Last year I had an opportunity to 

o into the lumber camps and work. 
ut my friend would not take me— 
said that I could not stand it. My 
muscles have never been developed; 
I can’t do things like men—but I 
want to. I am arank, rank failure—I 
feel it in my little bones. I want to 
get i from my horrible self. I 
think I’ll go out —- and get good 
and roaring drunk want to cont 
once like a man. I have tried all of 
the remedies advertised and the doc- 
tors. The latter tell me that I am 
ao from neurasthenia, but call- 
it that name does not help me. 

W t I want to know is, Can I get rid 
of this awful feeling of discouragement; 
this feeling of shame? —there is no other 
name for it. If not 

I know that if I ever get well I shall 
get out and do anything I can find to 

o that will get me among strong men. 





Can you not read the whole trouble? 
It is easy 
+ teen healthy boy at fourteen years of 
a should be taken away from the com- 
te control of women. While it is not 
pore Bm to ignore all feminine influences, 
yet at this age virile, strong masculine con- 
trol and advice is what every boy needs. 
This is a maxim that every father should 
paste in his hat. If fathers cannot find | 
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No. 20131— Karpen Hepplewhite Suite 

Splendid examples of this classic period 

Solid Cuban Mahogany of beautiful 
rain— exquisitely carved in low relief. 
overed in brocaded silk damask. 


Karpen Parlor Suites 


Particularly suitable and appropriate as a gift to the June Bride, or asa welcome 
part of the furnishing of the new home. June Bride Sales of Karpen Furniture 
are to be held in June by many leading dealers throughout the country. In 
addition to their regular stock these dealers show many choice, specially 
selected Karpen Chairs, Rockers, Davenports, Couches and Three-Piece 
Suites —all moderately priced. These, as well as authentic reproductions of 
famous Period Furniture — French, English, Flemish, Colonial, Mission and 
correctly styled modern designs, and many other individual pieces, are 


Illustrated and Described in Karpen Style Book “S J” 


which will be sent you free on request. This large 64-page book contains over 
500 photographic illustrations with descriptions of Karpen Guaranteed Up- 
holstered Furniture. 

Send for the Style Book ‘‘SJ]”’ today—it will enable you to make a wise 
selection. It will tell you how to know genuine grain leather from the cheap, 
split leather and imitation so commonly used. 

It will show you how to detect fraud so easily hidden in upholstered furniture 
by unscrupulous makers and how to know the genuine — Karpen furniture. 

Remember, that Karpen reproductions are exact— Karpen construction 
is lasting — Karpen alone puts a guarantee and trade-mark on upholstered 
furniture — Karpen Sterling leather is the tough outside of the hide— Karpen 
fabrics are harmonious in color and honest in material—Karpen springs are 
specified by the U. S. Government. 

Write for free book “SJ’’ today. Wewillsend you with this book the name 
of a dealer who will make you our special introductory price. 


S. Karpen & Bros. 


Karpen Bldg., Chicago Karpen Bldg., New York Fu cn nite 
World’s Largest Makers of Fine Upholstered Furniture TRADE-MARK 































Children’ s Health 


as well as your own, in the summer 

time, will be very materially bene- 

fited by keeping the air in your sleeping 

rooms cool and fresh with one of our small 
household electric fans. 

You will find the refreshment of restful nights a won- 

derful help in getting through the hot, stifling days at the office. 


“STANDARD” 


Special Model — Nine Inch 


ELECTRIC FAN 


Price $9.00 


willgive youalargedegree of cool comfortatsurprisingly smalicost. It is solightandeasy 
to move about that you put it just where you want the breeze; yet it is highly efficient, 
and serves every purpose of the heavier, more cumbersome types of fans. This fan 
actually requires only about one-half the current consumed by an ordinary 16c. p. lamp. 
“ The Standard " line includes fans for every requirement in either Direct or Alternating Current, 


and every model carries our guarantee of perfection in both material and workmanship. 
Stocks of fans are carried by dealers in all principal cities. If 
your local dealer has not these fans on hand, send your orders to 


our factory or nearest branch below, and prompt 1 Oe will 
be made. Write to-day for our special Fan Booklet ‘ 
New von, 145 Chambers St.; Philadelphia, oy * pom oes Cheng, 8 Jackson 
es ty : Dallas, 264 Live Oak St.; and, Frankiort Ave., 
W.; New Orleans, 8. J. Stewart, aie bourbon rae Louis, E. C Nort 
Electric Co., Locust and 11th Sts.; Kansas City, The Be ry Electric & ‘ecisphons Mtg. Co. 


The Robbins & Myers Co., SPrinéitet, "ond 


Wealso make motors in all sizes and for every soqeieomens. 
Our special illustrated booklet on motors is ready to mail. 






























































Speaking of 
Steam Engines 


It all depends how good you 
want an engine tobe. If you 
just want a cheap engine, tem- 
porarily, there are hundreds. 
But if you want one for genera- 
ting a nice even light to read by 
and expect to be in business a. 
number of years, then your 
choice is exceedingly small — 
count them on your thumbs. 


Ideal Engines 


Run inoil, using their 
lubricants over and 
over. They run so 
smooth and steady 
that a silver dollar 
will stand balanced 
upon the cylinder 
under test. Write for 
catalog and list of 
users. No doubt 
some of your friends 
are among them. 


A.L. IDE & SONS 
Springfield, 


"Hlinoi 
allinois 








(TRADE- 
MARK) 
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CHAS. TAYLOR & CO., Broomcorn Brokers. 
ARTHUR, ILL.— Your Save The Horse was recommended by 
Mr. Checkley, now postmaster of Mattoon, Hl., for Curb, and after 
using the medicine as per directions in three weeks the lameness and 
enlargement iiad completely disappeared and have never returned, 


and that was five years ago. Since then I have used it on a badly 

Strained leg which threatened to result in a Bog Spavin and 

Thoroughpin with a complete cure. I am driving a little road mare 

to-day which I cured of a Bone Spavin which had refused to yield 

to Biniodide of Mercury and Cantharides and a rigid firing with 

a red hot No. eight wire. M CHAS. TAYLOR. 
BROOKSIDE MILLS. 


KNOXVILLE, TENN.— Please forward one bottle of your Spavin 


Cure. I used a bottle some time ago, and I am glad tq report 
that it entirely cured my horse of ringbone. WM. T. L. 7 

a bottle, with legal written guarantee or contract. Send for 
$ 00 copy, booklet and letters from business men and trainers 


on every kind of case. Permanently cures Spavin, Thor- 
oughpin, Ringbone (except low), b, 8 t, Gapped 
eck, intees. Shoe Boil, Injured Tendons and all . No 
scar or loss of hair. Horse works as usual. Dea/ers or Express Patd. 


TROY CHEMICAL CO., BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 


The Linen Building Felt 

















(LINEN FELT MADE FROM FLAX FIBRE) 


ake 
Fanaa 
TIMES As EFFECTIVE 


3 as BUILDING PAPER 
To Exclude Cold, Heat or Noises 


NOT EXPENSIVE— 500 Million Yardsnow inuse. 
Sold by Hardware and Building Material Dealers. 


Send for FREE SAMPLE 


Write UNION FIBRE CO. 

\ 112 Fibre Ave., Winona, Minn. 
# I TEACH . 
Lenmutsteife 


THE PHILIP CAREY COMPANY, 
istribu 
BY MAIL 


ters, Cincinnati 
I won the World's First Prize in Penman- 

ship. By my new system I can make a good 
penman of you by mail. I also teach Book- 
keeping and Shorthand. Am placing many of 
my students as instructors in commercial colleges. 
If you wish to become a better penman, write me. 
1 will send you FREE one of my Favorite Pens and 
a copy of the Ransomerian Journal. Inclose stamp. 


C. W. RANSOM 
3884 Euclid Avenue, KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Tuberculosis is Curable 


And ideal conditions for its cure are found at Valmora by 

Watrous, New Mexico, among the foot-hills of the Rocky 

Mountains. Unexcelied cuisine. Pure mountain spring water. 
Jersey milk and cream. Individual cottages. 









Branches and Warehouses in all large 
cities in the U. S., Camadaand Mexico 






























BEST SUMMER CLIMATE IN AMERICA 
.Write for Booklet giving full commemaneansl 


information. 
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time to make chums of their sons then they 
should send them where these sons can 
find adult male chums. As a specialist I 
have seen many sad wrecks from want of 
this precaution. 

This unfortunate man who wrote to me 
has been sadly misfitted for his life’s work. 
Such a condition is certain to develop ill- 
health and mental unrest. First comes a 
self-nagging; this produces a physiologic 
condition that is harmful and makes a man 
see things in wrong colors—like one who 
has an irritation of the optic nerves; he sees 
everything either greén or red. The liver 
sa congested and he sees everything 

ue. 

The body and mind are so dependent 
upon each other that any disturbance in 
the latter is certain te react upon the 
former. Hence follow psychic horrors, and 
subtly this reacts upon physical organs. 
A vicious circle is established and ends in 
melancholy—the man becomes a failure. 
Beneath the diaphragm he is an anarchist, 
in the head all is apathy. 

What did I do for this unfortunate chap 
who had convinced himself that he was a 
rank failure? 

I had him come to my summer place 
upon the ocean. The first thing I did was 
to suggest that he could be what he wanted 
to be. He was urged to have absolute con- 
fidence in himself. Then he was taken out 
in a small boat and chucked overboard. 
He took to the water like a young duck 
who had been brought up an old hen. But 
he enjoyed it and soon wanted another 
plunge. Then he learned to swim and sport 
in the water with the other men—for by 
this time his long-submerged manly in- 
stincts broke loose. He resigned his posi- 
tion and went on a Gloucester fishing 
schooner, where he remained off the banks 
for three weeks. He returned looking fresh, 
several years younger, and most of all, 
contented. He sent for his books of poetry 
and smug essays and danced around the 
oe of his past. He did not worry about 
what he was to do; he was out of jail and 
didn’t care. When the joy of his release 
had settled down to calm judgment he 
went and secured a position with a fishing 
concern. He now attends to wharf matters 
and goes once a summer on a fishing trip so 
that he may hear the fishermen swear, and 
those fellows can swear. His salary is 

ual to that he got as a teacher, and he 
will rise to a responsible position, for he is 
interested, has hisself-respect, and is happy. 
He is a man who has found himself. 





The Stuff for Future Failures 


There are thousands of boys in high 
schools and youths in colleges who are 
going to be “men who are failures.” To 
prevent this happening, such boys need 
training along the lines they were born to 
| follow. In the vocations they are men- 
tally fitted for they would become success- 
ful men—men of sound morals and good 
health. 

A boy must be fitted for the place he can 
economically fill. He will not fit into any 
niche or aperture Nature has not made for 
him. If it is tried there comes the leakin 
| of discontent, the jar of mental peace an 
| the breaking of moral and physical health; 
| then the whole structure to which he has 

been w.vngly attached becomes useless. 

‘*But how am I to tell what my boy is 

| fitted for?’’ is the question often put. 

If the father has given close attention to 
his son—which unfortunately does not 
frequently happen in this country —he will 

| observe some trait, some trend of the lad’s 

| mind that will give him a hint. If the 

| father has wealth enough to furnish the boy 
with means after he leaves college—I mean 
if the youth can have ample opportunities 
to look around and see what he would like 
to do, and when he chooses, go along and 
master the rudiments of the work, then by 
all means give him all the education he 
desires. Otherwise let him choose before 
expensive habits and companions are part 
of his life. If, after he leaves college, he 

| must return to those who are working up- 
ward and whose tastes and habits are dis- 
tressing to him, failure is most certain. I 
am speaking of the average youth. Of 
course, those who early show a decided bent 

| toward study or its avoidance will find their 
places—they start right. 

A father who forces his son to follow in 
his footsteps against that boy’s inclina- 
tions is pushing that boy toward failure. 

| He is the one who knows what is distaste- 
ful to him even if he does not exactly know 
| what would be agreeable. If you are a 
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Remington Typewriter ompany 
(INCORPORATED 
New York 


and Everywhere 


If you are using one « 


Sanitol Tooth and Toilet Preparations you will be glad to 
know that there are fourteen other Sanitol Preparations of 
equal merit. 


For the preservation of the teeth there is a Sanitol tooth preparation, in any 
form you may prefer—powder, pzste or liquid and brush—which not only 
preserves the teeth, but keeps them white and attractive. 



















For beautifying the complexion or enhancing the comfort of the toilet there 
are Sanito] toilet preparations that are both effective and pleasant to use. 





To obtain the best, all you need to remember is the name 





fifteen in the family, 


Sanitol Tooth Powder. . . . 25¢ Sanitol Bath Powder. . 2: Sanitol Face Powder . . 35¢ 
Sanitol Face Cream. . . . . 25c Sanitol Tooth Brush . . . 35c¢ Sanitol Shaving Stick . . 25¢c 
Sanitol Tooth Paste. . . .. 25c Sanitol Child’s Tooth Brush 25c Sanitol Shaving Créme . 25c 
Sanitol Toilet Powder. . . . 25¢ Sanitol Violet-Elite Soap . 25c Sanitol Shaving Foam . 25¢ 
Sanitol Liquid Antiseptic 25¢ & 50c Sanitol Toilet Water. . . 50c Sanitol Hygienic Soap. . 25c 


all good 





We have anew method 
Concrete Block ' 'msiing covers’ 
Block. A wet process 
that makes the very highest grade of concrete construc- 
tion. We use no chemicals, simply sand and cement. 
Our Blocks are scientifically built and will shed water, 
thus assuring a dry wall. Architects and contractors 
recommend and use them. For particulars write 


Primier Concrete Block System, P.0. Box 4, Marion, Ind. 


Of Distinctive Style 


UNIF ORMS and Quality for Bands, 
Military, Police, Letter-Carriers, Firemen, R.R. 
Men. Cost no more than the ordinary 
kind. Write for prices. Address Dept. B. 
The Pettibone Bros. Mfg. Co. 


Established 1872. Cincinnati, O. 
snd Comiotsble Suamer’ Shoe Ey C. Skuffer Sandal 


Made in 30 Different Styles. Suitable for Men, Women and Children 
When you wear E. C, Skuffers, you have foot comfort, no bodily ills 
from the feet, such as close, unventilated shoes cause in hot weather, 
Skuffers give the feet proper protection and perfect ventilation. 
On the warmest day the feet are cool and comfortable. Sandals 
will relieve many a foot ill. Made of the best material with 
most careful construction over the most hygienic lasts. 
We will ship any size to any address in the United States, shipment 
prepaid, upon receipt of $1.00 per pair for children’s sizes 4-8; $1.25 
sizes 9-11; $1.50 sizes 12-2; boys’ and women’s larger sizes 3-5, 
$2.00; men's 6-10, $2.50 per pair. Send also name of your dealer. 














































Engel-Cone Shoe Co., East Boston, Mass. 














WILBVR'S 


CHOCOLATE 


BVDS 


Little foil wrapped 
forms of solid 
chocolate, deli- 

7 ciously flavored 
and possessing 
that smooth 
melting quality 
to be found 
only in the very 
highest class. 
But if you can- 

not find the Buds on sale, we will mail you a hal/f- 
pound box for 60 cents or one pound fora dollar. 


A sample box for your dealer's name and 30 cents in 
stamps, if you prefer; but ondy one box tothesameaddress. 








H. 0. Wilbur & Sons, 222 Bread St., Philadelphia, Pa. 











CLARK COLLEGE 


Worcester, Massachusetts 


CARROLL D. WRIGHT, Ph.D., LL.D., President 


Three year course, leading to degree of Bachelor of 
Arts. Tuition $50 a year—noextras. Admission oncer- 
tificate and recommendation of Principals. A college 
for students devoted to work. Skiliful medical inspec- 
tion without charge. Gymnasium with competent 
director. No intercollegiate athletics. For informa- 


tion, address R. Cc. BENTLEY, Dean. 








“ Character-building is our first aim, 
Bordentown ‘Military Institue 


What your boy will ‘become <a A a “quest 
deal on the influences which surround him. 
Through the influence this school exerts we are 
endeavoring to develop strong, noble, manly 

character and give boys thorough | 
equipment for the work of the world. 
Our catalogue gives the teachers’ 
view-point, and ‘*The Skirmisher,’’ 
our illustrated school paper, shows 
the boys’ side. Both books sent 
upon request. 
24th year under present manage- 
ment. Preparation for college, 
scientific school, and business. 
Superior instruction in music. 
Boys’ summer camp in Ontario 
woods, Canada. 
Rev. T. H. Landon, A.M.,D.D., 
Principal. 
Lieut.-Col. T. D. Landon, 
Commandant, 














and Summer Session of the 


Ohio Military Institute 


at Neahtawanta, Michigan. 


Location. Ideal spot in Michigan’s summer land. 
The Idea. An original plan, combining health- 
ful ~t. life with study, sport and social relaxation. 
Advantages. Tutoring, fu// military band, 
boating, swimming, tishing, hunting, dancing, fre- 
quent trips on the Great Lakes. Address 


A. M. HENSHAW, Commandant, Box 22, College Hill, Ohio 
Cadets are being enrolled for the fall term of the Institute, 
beginning Tuesday, September 22d, 1908. 




















Inexpensive, Easily Erected, Artistic and Practical 
GARAGES, SUMMER COTTAGES, 
BOATHOUSES, ETC. 

Buffalo Portable Building Co.,212 Pearl St., Buffalo, N.Y. 
CAN DY ; Nadja Caramels in every home 
= Kon United States, we will 
you, on receipt of 50c. in Money 


or Stamps, a handsome box filed The box itself is a fine ornament 
to your Dresser. Sent onal. 
BLANKE.WENNEKER, 60 8 Market Street, ST. LOUIS, MO. 





In order to introduce our deli- 
cious Chocolates, Bonbons and 
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npg of a bank and your son wants to 
sailor you can never make him take 
any interest in the Wall Street News. He 

a | look it over from a sense of duty, but 
will soon forget what he has read as he 
devours the stories of the great navigators. 

Look into your own family. Did you 
not have a blood relation who was a sailor 
and traveler? 

Yes; but that was iy ago. 

Never mind; let the boy do what his 
heart’s in; help him with your love and 
money; he’ll win out. 

Do you want him one of the men who are 
failures? If so, force him to try and change 
his brain-cells to contain the same working 
material as yours. Better still, if he is 
blond and you are brunette, force him to 
try and be a brunette. It is as easy as 
trying to compel him to change his psychic 
endowment which you passed on to him 
through a long line of ancestors who were 
not bank presidents. Then remember that 
in the boy there is more of the mental 
make-up of his mother than of his father. 
Study this matter. 

But when a man has reached forty years 
of age in work that is ruining him—when 
he comes flat up to the fact that he is a 
failure, what can we do for him? Much. 
Many times, turn a failure into success. 

Modern psychol has opened a vast 
field for the successful treatment of the 
purely worry and despondent class. From 
what I have said it can readily be seen that 
the man who is a failure in his own estima- 
tion—and the public take you at your own 
estimate when this estimate is derogatory 
— has brought it about by his self-centred 
thoughts and suggestions. He has been 
constantly self-hypnotized; constantly 
dwelling upon his dissatisfaction and en- 
vious of the success of others. Not one 
word or thought of breaking away from 
himself has replaced the se ay ogee d 
existence. His self-suggestions have 
ways been those that have wrought evil 

is happiness and injury to his body. 


When the Heart Wills the Way is Open 


In every man lies the power forsuccess. It 
is often along humble lines, but it is there. 
There are two of us in one body: the real 
self and the false embodiment. False 


education and wrong environment will | 
often suppress the real self, and then the | 
wrong side becomes uppermost, ever teas- | 
ing, nagging and showing the signs of the 


st ling true self. 


This is the cause and condition of those 


men who feel their failures in life. But 
here is a very important fact: the revolu- 
tion comes at a time when the man can be 
brought to grasp his true self and cast off 
his other personality. It may mean an 
entire change of occupation, of place, of 
apparently chasing the rainbow; but in 
reality he has been doing this fatuous thing 
all his life. 

Proper encouragement and plain under- 
standing of the true cause of a man’s 
failure will bring to light the true self. 
This encouragement must come from the 
outside; from one who thoroughly under- 
stands theconditions underlying hypnotism 


and self-suggestion as well as the physical | 
needs of the body. It is absolutely neces- | 


sary that the treatment of the organs of 
the body go om 3 with the treatment of 
the psychic disturbance. 

Occasionally we find a man whose two 
natures are so evenly balanced that he can 
use one for money-making—because he is 
compelled to—and the other for pure 
mental work; not merely for recreation 
and relaxation, but as another vocation. 
These cases are, however, rare. 

The man we are considering was brought 
to me a mental wreck. For the first 
days physical restraint had to be used to 
prevent him destroying himself. Then 
came most pitiable pleas for content, for a 
restful life, for a career full of work and 
ambition. 

Rest does not mean inactivity; it means 
mental activity along lines where there is 
no work, for occupation that brings mental 
pleasure and moral health is not work. 
Only under such conditions can a man 
avoid failure. 

This man’s ambition, his other self, 
fought for acknowledgment, for a chance 
to take hold and make the man. 

To assist in this normal desire his other 
self was aroused to action. He was con- 
stantly told that he would no longer worry; 
that he could in become a well and con- 
tented man. e was told that he would 
forget his past misery; that he would be 
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Motor Racing shows the VALUE of a tire. 
The terrific strain of mile-a-minute speed, 
around turns, over ruts and obstacles, con- 

tinued sometimes for hundreds of miles, shows with certainty 


the WEARING power of the tires used. 


The car that 


WINS is usually enabled to do so by the ABSENCE of tire 


trouble. 


Michelin Tires have won ALL the world famous 


contests since Motor racing began. Think of it! ALL! Recall 
the important events in this country during the last year— 


Briarcliff —Savannah— Ormond 


Both Morris Park 24 hour races 


ALL Michelin victories made possible by Michelin endurance 
—tires not touched from start to finish throughout. 


Durability is what you want when you buy tires. 
You get so much more of it, so much better, more 
satisfactory and enduring service, when you buy 
Michelins that they have always been famed for 
endurance —the standard tires of the world. 


Michelins sell at a fair price. 


Buy Michelins and get many dollars of actual road 
wear for every dollar of road cost. 


NEW YORK, 1763 Broadway 
CHICAGO, 1344 Michigan Ave, 
DETROIT, 247 Jefferson Ave. 


“pmsl: 99 Familiarly “Bill ” 
Billiken Known as uly 
Do you know Billiken—the God-of-Things- 
as-They-Ought-to-Be? The happiest little 
idol you ever saw. A sure cure for the blues 
Prescribed by physicians Tickle his toes 
and see him smile. It's catching. Send yo 
art dealer's name and get free * Billiken 
Post Card.” Figure4in. high,red healed, 
ivory finish, 75 cents, postpaid. Copyright, 
1908, and for sale by 


The Craftsman’s Guild, Highland Park, Ill. 


MICHELIN TIRE CO. 
MILLTOWN, N. J. 


BOSTON, 895 Boylston St. 
FFALO, 908 Main St 
SAN FRANCISCO, 308 Ven Ness Ave. 
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I Teach Sign Painti 
inting 
Show Card Writing and Lettering by 
mail. Only field not overcrowded. My 
instruction is practical, personal and 
thorough. My graduates are successful 
Easy terms. Write for large catalogue 


Chas. J. Strong, Pres. 


DETROIT SCHOOL OF LETTERING 
Dept. B, Detroit, Mich. 


** Oldest and Largest School of its Kind.” 








PAGE FENCE LASTS LONGEST == 
Page Fence is woven from heavy galvanized high- 
carbon spring wire; it’s made forrough weather and 
rough treatment. Lasts a lifetime. Write Catalog. 





ILLUSTRATORS AND CARTOONISTS 
EARN $25 TO $100 a week. Send for 
free boc klet MONEY IN DRAWING"; 
tells how we teach illustrating by mail. 
Women succeed as well as men 





THE NATIONAL PRESS ASSOCIATION 








Page Woven Wire Fence Co., Box 8921, Adrian, Mich. 





67 The Baldwin, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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[Pozzonis\ 


Beautifies without injuring the skin. It 
is entirely free from harmful ingredients and 
is prepared of purest materials, : 

The Wooden Box retains the 
delicate perfume until the last 
speck is gone. every- 


where. Insist on getting 





= Meade & Baker’s YO 
ej Carbolic Mouth Wash 


A delightful, fragrant mouth 
wash — with a pleasant 
after-taste —very bene- 
ficial to gums and teeth, 
too. At your druggists, 


arial 25¢ —50c —$1.00. 


SIN ALCOMOL 
rar se! A liberal sample— enough 
to prove its worth — sent to 
any address for 10c to cover 
postage. 


Meade & Baker 
90 Franklin Street,Chicago 


(Formerly Richmond, Va. ) 


Wolds Provsx THR 

PRESERVES THE TEETH 
ORSTROWS AL GERMS OF DISEASE 
ponevowa ronaee 

Pct a towdoepe con thr wet toad brvcsh 

vanuny emtonteatasumeeente 
corey treater anal rive tir mene 
A SARE & EFFICIENT MPBUICATION AS Am 
ANTISEPTIC & DISINFECTANT 
9, mmemoconova ora 

MEADES BAKER 9 
CARrB0UC 


MOUTH WASHCO 
mus 

















Excellent for good teeth —and 
better for poor ones. 

Assures pearl white teeth. 

Destroys accumulative tartar. 

Your dentist recommends it— 
and he knows. 

On receipt of 10c, to cover postage, 

we will send you a liberal sample. 
At all druggists, in handy metal cans 

or bottles, 25 cents and 50 cents. 
Dr. E. L. Graves Tooth Powder Co. 

90 Franklin St., Chicago 














You Can Make BIG 
MONEY Entertain- 
the Public. 


Nothing affords better 
opportunities tor men 
with small capital. 
We start you, furnish- 
ing complete outfits 
and explicit instruc- 
tions at a surprisingly 
low cost. 
THE FIELD I8 LARGE, comprising the regular theatre 
and lecture circvit, also local fields in Churches, Public Schools, 
tertainmen 





Lodges and General Public Gatherings. it 
Supply Catalogue fully explains special offer. Sent Free. 
cago Projecting Co., 225 Dearborn Street, Dept. L, Chicago. 








Periect Comfort for Man aad Horse 


Whitman Saddle 


Used by the best riders of all coun- 
tries, invented thirty years ago and 
improved every year since; ideal for 
gentleman or lady rider and a scientific 
fit for the mount. ///ustrated catalogue free 
— describing ihe several styles of Whitman Saddles 
and everything srom “Saddle to Spur.” 


Mehlbach Saddle Company, 106-E Chambers Street, New York City 


-Chicago Beach Hotel - 


American or European Plan 

-4 An ideal resort for 
Finest Hotel on the Great Lakes (20. or" icssure 
ten minutes’ side from city, close to great South Park System. 
There is the quiet of lake, beach and shaded parks, or the 
gayety of boating. bathing, riding or driving, golf, tennis, 
dancing, music and other amusements. Table always the best. 
Nearly 1000 feet of veranda overlooking Lake Michigan beach. 


































For handsomely illustrated booklet address the Manager, 
C= 51st Bivd. and Lake Shore, Chiago === 
of, AND SAFE! 

g Interest paid on deposits 
compounded half yearly. 
Write for free booklet A. 
a LQUITABLE BANKING & LOAN CO - 
. GEOA SMITH Pres PAACON CA 








able to take hold of his desired work and 
make a success—a success that belonged 
to him. 

In a short time he commenced to take 
some slight interest in affairs. He was 
put upon a diet of milk and eggs, told to 
avoid meat and all stimulants, made to 
sleep by hypnotic suggestion and ordered 
to take a cold plunge every morning. 

As he regained his physiologic strength 
he was instructed in the art of chewing 
food. This isa very necessary act in order 
to get the food in such a condition that its 
nourishing elements will be taken up b 
the proper cells and distributed where it is 
most needed. 

The worried man, the man who has 
himself ever on his mind, neglects to chew 
his food. He is not conscious of this fact; 
much of the time he is not conscious of 
what he is eating, and cares less. His 
mixtures of indigestible stuff is never 


eaten—it is simply bolted. This is the 


reason he wonders why he loses weight 
when he tells you that he eats all he can 
stuff into his long-suffering stomach. He is 
astonished when you tell him that the mate- 
rial he gulps down is not food; that, under 
the circumstances, it cannot become food. 


Turning Food into Energy 


Energy can come but from one source, and 
that is food. When a man is told that he 
lacks nutrition he is told what is not the 
true state of affairs. He should be told 
that what is lacking is a proper preparation 
of the food he literally throws into himself; 
properly prepared he will derive all the 
nutrition necessary. 

Teeth are made to pomare the food for 
its entrance into the alimentary canal. 
Watch most animals eat in order to get 
this fact well impressed upon you. he 
stomach is not made to take the place of 
grinders and cutters. The glands around 
the jaws furnish the ptyalin with which 
the food must be well mixed before going 
into the stomach. 

I can take one man and feed him in the 
proper manner on one mealaday. Another 
can bolt—d la American hustler—three bi 
meals a day. At the end of three months 
will have my one-meal-a-day man strong, 
active and healthy. The bolter of three 
meals will be sallow-complexioned, pimpled 
and nervous. He will use stimulants to 
ease his distress and eventually he will 
become a neurasthenic. 

After I had put this patient into the 
attitude of understanding this important 
food fact I instructed him upon the im- 
portance of exercise—the great importance 
of not overexercising. 

Exercise was limited to deep breathing 
and gradually to short walks. But these 
walks must be brisk—strolling is not suf- 
ficient. Violent exercise was positively 
prohibited. Constant flushing of all the 
sewers of the body was a daily routine. 

After several months of this régime he 
had shaken off the old fear and discon- 
tent. He bravely entered the university 
where he pitched in with all the vigor of a 
young man. His true personality took full 
=< of him, and in five years he 

ecame a professor—a smiling, kind and 
happy man. 

t may not be possible for all men who 
are discontented with their places in life—I 
mean a real miserable condition where 
ambition is constantly sending up its 
smoke to blind the man until life is not 
worth living—to go to a practical psy- 
chologist and physician for treatment, but 
such unfortunate, men can do much for 
themselves. 

Study the conditions in and around you 
and try to arouse your other self to take 
hold and guide you—to push you. Hyp- 
notize —— to subdue the nagging 
personality and then force outward the 
true self. Throw on to the dump heap all 
drugs. Look at yourself squarely and un- 
flinchingly, and say to yourself: ‘‘I’lt drop 
this feeling of anger with the world, this 
feeling of discontent, and call up my true 
self. I'll get out into the pure air and 
breathe it in; burn 4 the old ashes in my 
rankling body. I will get the inside of my 
f brain cleared up. Then I shall be 
able to find what I can do with a willing 
heart and start to do it, no matter how 
humble the opening.” 

Try it. Put your energies upon what you 
feel is your vocation and you will find your 
place in the world. At forty years of age 
this is possible, and when accomplished 
you will find yourself not an old man, but 
a young, ambitious fellow of thirty. 
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Save the Tops of 
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> EXTRACT 
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You can get these six silver butter-spreaders 
practically without cost. These are the origi- 
nal Wm. Rogers & Son Extra plate. At your 
local jeweler’s such elegant individual butter- 
spreaders would be sold for not less than $6.00 
adozen. And it is hardly likely that your jeweler 
would have sostylish and exclusivea pattern. These 
butter-spreaders are handsome enough to grace a 
place on the finest tables in the land. Their design \ 
is rich and dignified—an art nouveau design such as : 
is usually found only in solid silver. ’ 
Toget one or more of these butter-spreaders, simply send 
in the metal cap (or the paper certificate inside the cap) from an Armour’s Extract 
jar, with only roc to pay for carriage and packing. You will receive, all charges 
prepaid, one of these butter-spreaders for every cap or certificate so sentin. But 
with each cap be sure to include the dime. No 
matter how much solid silver you now have, 
these butter-spreaders cannot fail to add tone 
and attractiveness to your table service. And 
in this way you can get them, one at a time, 
practically without cost. Order a trial jar of 
Armour’s Extract of Beef today, and send in 
the cap or certificate with only a dime tonight. 


Armours Extract of Beef 
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Among the ways in. which 
Armour’s Extract of Beef may 
be used in every household are: 


—in making savory sauces 

—in making nourishing soups 

—in making quick “ pick-up” meals 

—in making chafing-dish novelties 

— in flavoring and coloring gravies 

—in making a tempting array of 
fish dishes 

—in giving great variety to every- C 


. , day meals 
costs you less than other extracts, because it contains so much —in making delightful ‘cooked- saat 
more aye Poe While the price per jar is slightly more, over” dishes hol 
yet the quality of the extract makes it possible to use much less to —in utilizing food that would other- Zor 


getthesameresults. In any recipe where Extractof Beef is speci- 
fied, only one-fourth of the amount called for is needed if you use 
Armour’s. And, aside from cost, in no other extract can you get 
thatsavory,appetizing taste,which Armour’s labelaloneassures. 


ARMOUR & COMPANY - - CHICAGO 


Please mention THE SATURDAY EVENING PosT when writing. 


wise be wasted 

—in adding zest and flavor to a// 
cooked foods 

—and so on in endless ways that 
appeal to every skillful, economical 
housekeeper. 
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At All the Better kind of Stores 
5 cents the Ounce 
or in §¢,)0¢and 25¢ Packets 


' @ 
THAT DAINTY Mint CovereD 
CANDY COATED 
CHEWING GUM 
REALLY DELIGHTFUL 
If your neighborhood store can't supply you send us | 0c. for sample packet. 
FRANK H. FLEER & COMPANY, INC., Philadelphia, U.S. A., and Toronto, Canada 


Royal Mail Steam Packet Co.) YY EDDING Br’ 
Special Summer Tour $ 65 LN, W, Anmonncements, ote, engraved and printed, @ 


12 days—Jamaica and Return Visiting Cards 100 50c ;with case 75c. Souvenir post cards 
SANDERSON-& SON FOSTER DEBEVOISE 


and monogram stationery. Write for samples. 
WRITE OR CALL Mass. 
General Agent Passenger Agent 


THE ESTABROOK PRESS, 181 8S. Tremont St., Boston, 
22 State Street,N.Y. Flatiron Building, New York 


P ATENT Mason, Fenwick & Lawrence, 
or any Steamship Agent in United States or Canada. 


Box C, Washington, D.C. Est. 47 
yea: 
ful work. Terms moderate. Booklet Free. Write us. | 
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Try This Money-Making Business 


Here is the latest and best money-maker ever put on the 
market—our 1908 Model Portable Vacuum House 
Cleaning Machi R dust and dirt from carpets, 





rugs, furniture, bedding, etc., by suction. No other 
method like it of equal to it. In demand by the best class 
of people everywhere for cleaning residences, churches, 
halls, stores, theatres, etc. Lots of work the year round 
at good prices. Many hustling men have bought and are 
now operating these outfits and clearing from $3,000 to 
,000 per year. One says, ‘‘I cleaned up $100 in aday”’ ; 
another writes, ‘‘ Have orders for §413 worth of work 
ahead"’; another states, ‘* We start in with almost $1,000 
worth of orders ahead'’; another writes, ‘‘My earnings 
average $40 a day.'’ We have their letters to prove this. 
If you have from $1500 to $2700 cash, and are looking 
for a and profitable business, send for booklet 
**Turning Dust Into Money.’’ It tells the whole story. 
We lead the world in Stationary Plant 
installations. Estimates furnished free 


American Air Cleaning Company, 231 Sycamore Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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For Collars, Cuffs, Waists, Belts, Etc. 


AINTY pins of tempered steel with 

coil spring, and needle points so sharp ™ 

they pass ony through starched linen 
ic 


— 


without tearing fabric or bending pin. Prac- 
tically indestructible, Made in Nickel Plate, 
Jet and Dull Black Enamel, 

Also, 14 K Roman Plate or Bright Rolled 
Gold Finish, that will keep its luster as long 
as and look as well as the highest price 
baby pins. 

“i Price, Nickel, Jet,or dull Black, 4 on card, 10 
» cents; 14K Gold Plate, 2 on card, 25 cents. 


3 Your dealer will supply you. If he don’t 

keep them, the kind and size wanted will be 
* sent by mail on the receipt of price and deal- 
' er’s name. Money back if you’re not satisfied. 


Consolidated Safety Pin Company — 
28 Farrand St, Bloomfield,N.J. | 
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Have You a Talking Machine? 


yee, Let Us Save You Jumping Up 


—that is, jumping up and 
rushing to stop the machine 
when the record is finished, 
lest record and sound box 
be ruined. You know what 
an annoyance that is. You 
really can’t enjoy your ma- 
chine as long as you have 
to worry about stopping it. 


Cook’s Automatic Stop 


instantly stops the machine at the end of each record and 
holds it until machine is again started. Fits Victor, Columbia, 
Zonophone, Star or any other make of disc machine. Easily 

















put in place by anyone, Absolutely reliable, it saves trouble 
and expense and adds immensely to your pleasure. 

Price $3.00 in handsome nickel, rong cod durable. Ask 
your dealer for COOK’S AUTOMATIC STOP or send us $3.00 
direct and we will forward it by return mail, complete. If it 


doesn't please you, back goes your money instantly. 
COOK’S SALES COMPANY 
29-31 Liberty Street, Dept. A, New York 


TRY IT YOURSELF 
| Five Days Free 


This simple, practical, accurate 
computer costs only a fraction 
of the price of key: machines 
and does everything they do 
except print. The 


Rapid Computer 
' Adding Machine 


does its work perfectly in any position— 
atany angle. You can rest it on any desk 
or on book page alongside column of 
figures yoy wish to add. It’s a wonder as 
a time-saver and result-getter. Capacity, 
9,999,999.99. let us send you one on trial. 
If it doesn’t do all we claim, ship it back at 
our expense. Write us for Free Catalog. 


RAPID COMPUTER CO. 
1805 Tribune Building, Chicago 









































The Automatic 


Eye-Glass Holder * 


is a dainty device which 
winds up the chain and ft, . 
holds your glasses “-"U/" 
when they’re not in use. Looks well 
on all occasions, | 
We have designed a new WHITE holder with gold-plated 

chain for wear with white shirt waist or vest. 

Fully guaranteed. Black enamel 50c. 

Get it of your WHITE $1.00 

jeweler or optician Other styles at 

or direct from us postpaid. other prices. 

Send for free illustrated booklet A. 


Ketcham & McDougall, 39 Maiden Lane, New York 


Fireless Cooker 

} IDEAL Combination Steam 
Cookers, Bakers. 

Greatest, most successful cooking invention of 
the age. Cooks a complete meal for from 2 
to 15 persons over one burner of amy stove 
(including electricity) with less fuel than 
h any cooking device on the market. No 
special preparation of or watching 
needed. e Blows when cooker 
needs more water. Nutrition of food re- 
tained. Cannot overdo. 

Holds 12 to 18 quart jars in canning 
fruits and vegetables. $2.50 up. Write for catalogue now. 


The Toledo Cooker Co., Desk 10, Toledo, Ohio 
Agents Wanted. Exclusive Territory. 


Patents of Value picn' Epon 


Skilful and conscientious services. Pamphlet free. 
E. T. & J. F. BRANDENBURG, Washington, D.C. 
























HUMAN NATURE 
IN SELLING GOODS 


(Continued from Page 11) 


of Walden, that ‘‘a tide rises and falls be- 
hind every man which can float the British 
Empire like a re 

is method doesn’t do in all cases, 
though. There is a sales-manager in New 
York who for fifteen years had been post- 
peat his disagreeable prospect as long as 
possible, with the result that to-day he is in 
the hands of a medical specialist. So long 
as the sun shone and sales promised to be 
fairly easy, he was keen in his work. But 
on the morning when he had a refractory 
customer ahead he rose late, lingered over 
breakfast and the paper, smoked an extra 
long cigar, walked to the office and took 
worlds of time with his mail. Finally, 
when further postponement was impossi- 
ble, he went to see the hard customer. The 
latter eventually got on to his nerves to 
such an extent that the day wasn’t lon 
enough to see him at all. Now a skillfu 
psychologist is rebuilding this man’s gump- 
tion by setting him right at the hardest 
prospect first of all. 

Some men have so much _ exuberant 
vitality in selling that they need a sedative 
rather than a stimulant. An excellent 
instance of this is the sales-manager who 
was once sent to Boston to reconcile a 

mbling customer. Somebody handed 
im Emerson’s Self-Reliance, saying that it 
would give him initiative and aggressive- 
ness. Anditdid. He read the essay riding 
into Boston, and stepped off the train so 
full of self-reliance that: he not only failed 
to reconcile the grumbler, but started a 
quarrel with him on his own account that 
lasted twelve years. 

When it comes to external remedies 
every sales-manager ought to be human, 
wise and sympathetic enough to lift his 
young men out of the sinks of depression 
when they fall intothem. But not all such 
executives are. One error constantly made 
is that of praising the salesman who is 
selling the most goods, and nagging at the 
chap who isn’t selling any. leswork is 
competitive. A man competes not only 
with the rivals of his house, but each of the 
house’s salesmen is also a rival. A star 
performer’s records are held up as an incen- 
tive to others on the staff. But they seldom 
incite the man who has a blue devil. One 
thing alone is certain to stimulate him, and 
that is a record of his own. The shrewd, 
fatherly sales-manager helps him get one. 

The manager of one sales-department in 
a great trust, with hundreds of men under 
him, makes it a point seldom to praise the 
star performer. Let him run on his own 
steam, he advises; praise unwisely, and 
he may infer that he is indispensable, and 
resign or ask for a preposterous salary. 
Give the encouragement to fellows who are 
making heavy weather of it. 

When a despondent isn’t worth coaching 
this manager drops him altogether. Prob- 
ably he is a good man in embryo, however, 
temporarily cast down by setbacks. In 
that case the manager tactfully bestows 
upon him the praise others give to the man 
whe makes big records. hat is more to 
the point, he helps him work out ways of 
approaching obdurate people. 

And when a manager is old in the ways 
of men he can often givethe novice a human 
nature leader far better than one of mer- 
chandise. A certain trust man once opened 
up a fine connection for a beginner who 
had in his territory a merchant to whom 
even veterans sold with difficulty.. He and 
the new man sat down to analyze the mer- 
chant’s character and find his weak point, 
and decided that he was vain. Then the 
veteran told the novice how to act. 

‘*Don’t try to sell for a while,”’ he coun- 
seled. ‘‘Go in and ask for his opinion on 
our new Eclipse brand. Tell him you want 
his opinion, use you’ve heard he was 
once a manufacturer himself. Get his 
interest first and his trade after.” 

At the hotel in that town the novice met 
two drummers from competing houses who 
had been quarreling with this hard pros- 
pect. They said it was impossible to argue 
with him. The hard customer was primed 
for more argument when the novice entered 
his office. But there wasn’t a bit of con- 
troversy in the latter. He was too young, 
too mild, too n—he had come to sit 
humbly at the feet of Experience and learn 
something. The hard customer barked 
loudly a few times, then entered into a long 
explanation of how goods ought to be 
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Vudor Porch Shades are made ot thin strips ot Linden 
wood, closely bound with strong seine twine in a lock stitch 
weave. They are artistically stained in soft, pleasing colors 
to harmonize with color scheme of house and environment; 
these colors are weather-proof and will not crack off or fade. 
They keep out the sun, but let in the breeze and sufficient 
light to read or sew by. They can be seen through from the 
inside, but not from the outside, giving privacy and seclu- 
sion. They are inexpensive—average equipment costing 
only from $2 to $10, according to size of porch. The 
shades come in various widths. 

Vudor Porch Shades last for years and should not be 
confused with the flimsy, carelessly made Bamboo or im- 
ported screens which do not last and always look cheap. 


Write for Our Art Booklet 


handsomely illustrated in colors, and fully describing Vudor 
Porch Shades and also 


Vudor Rute 











the hammocks that last—made with_a unique patented re- 
enforced bed and extra strong cords. Though costing no more, 
they will outlast two ordinary hammocks, as well as being 
handsomer and more comfortable. With the booklet we will 
send you name of the Vudor dealer in your town. Address 

HOUGH SHADE CORPORATION, 228 Mill St., Janesville, Wis. 
In buying, be sure that an aluminum name-plate bearing the word Vudor 
is on Porch Shade, and a linen tag bearing the word Vudor on Hammock. 
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At the Thousand Islands 


Dancing, golf, tennis, bowling and motoring, with the 
aquatic sports—fishing, bathing, canoeing, sailing and 
motor boating in the St. Lawrence River, make the hours 
passall too quickly. Hay feverand asthma are unknown. 


Innumerable hotels, boarding-houses, cottages and house-boats provide 
accommodations to suit every purse. The Thousand Islands are centrally 
located and easily and comfortably reached from all directions by the fast 
through trains of the New York Central Lines. : 
I will gladly send you an itinerary of a trip from 
your home city to the Thousand Islands and 
return (side trips if you wish) —illustrated 
literature, maps, information on hotels and 
incidental expenses — and sum up the entire trip 
into an approximate cost. 
Address J. F. FAIRLAMB, G. P. A., Room 385 
Grand Central Station, New York 
















PREVENTS MIXING THE FAMILY TOOTH BRUSHES | 
Each member of the household chooses a different Prophylactic emblem. Number is on the yellow box which 
protects and guarantees. Handle is curved—reaches all teeth; bristles trimmed to clean behind 
and between teeth. Has hole and hook to hang brush by and keep it dry in your own place. 
Made under American sanitary conditions. By mail or at dealers. 
Adults’ 35c. Youths’ 25c. 
Children’s 25c. 




















Send for 
our free booklet,“ Tooth Truths.” 


FLORENCE MFG. CO., 32 Pine St., Florence, Mass. 





























































































This is the question that will be asked of 
you when you get inside that door. 

began. men~yot who have just finished 
your education—you who have just !eft 
school, and are looking around for employ- 
ment, have you considered how you will 
answer the employer's inquiry ‘‘ What can 
you do?” 

Have you any special trainin, 
make you of value to an employer 

You will find it a very easy matter to secure 
a good paying position if you can truthfully 
say, ‘‘ I am a trained salesman.” 

It is the man who is trained in the science 
of selling that is always in demand, because 
it is his work that keeps all others employed. 

He is a business producer —a salesman — 
he belongs to the best paid of all professions. 


The Sheldon School 


has trained and increased the earning capac- 
ity of thousands of men. It will develop the 
natural selling ability lying dormant in you, 
and will help you draw out all your positive 


that will 


faculties and qualities. 
If you are already a salesman, it will in- 
crease your ability and earnings. 
Book-keepers, stenographers, correspond- 
ents, clerks, office men and salesmen can 
earn larger salaries after taking the Sheldon 
Course of Scientific Salesmanship. 


Fill out and mail the coupon below. It 
will not bind you in any way. It will simply 
afford the Sheldon School the opportunity of 
explaining to you how it can benefit you — 
how it can increase your knowledge and 
earning capacity. It will also bring you a 
copy of the Sheldon Book, which gives an 
outline of the Sheldon School of Scientific 
Salesmanship. 

Don't wait — Mail the coupon Now. 


The Sheldon School, 
1024 Republic Bldg., Chicago. 


Send me your Free Book on Salesman- 
ship outlining the work of the Sheldon Sch 











The“Protecto’ Record File 


This handsome record filesolves 

the problem of packing and 

carrying phonograph records 

to your summer home. For 

an outlay of $1.00 for Disk file, 
or soc for Cylinder file, it takes the place 
of a costly cabinet, files your records in an 
absolutely dust proof case, and gives you 
a reference system unexcelled by any 
other means. Their appearance is hand- 
some, but their cost is slight. 


Send postal for descriptive circular. 


THE STUD! PRINTING & BOX CO. 
2 XLEDO, OHIO 








4 The 
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University of Chicago 
Offers 
Over 350 of its class-room courses by 
correspondence, enabling one to take 
up High School or College work at 
practically any point. One-half the 
work for a Bachelor degree may thus 
be done. Special courses for Teachers, 
Writers and Business Men. Address 


The U. of C. (Div. C), Chicago, Ill. 


A Money Maker For A 
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THE APOLLO LAWN SW i 

Sells on sight. Sweeps lawns, walks, works 

like acarpet-sweeper. Gathers =o 

Exclusive rans, eaves, papers, sticks, allt 


does the work of three 
7» men with rakes. People stop 
me” , ‘ea to watch it. Show twelve, sell 
- 5 ten. Write today for territory. 
>. REENE MFG. CO. 


, THE G 
uy 406 Sycamore St. Springfield, Ohio 


Territory or igs 
Profits 


Large 








aor and finally gave him a very good 


er. 

“Ha! Ithought that’d fetch him,” com- 
mented the sales-manager. ‘‘He was a 
man years ago, you know—and 
busted up at it.” 

Another sales- meets blue devils 
in session every morning. His men work 
chiefly in one city. mptly at nine, 
before starting out, they all come together 
for a twenty-minute talk. Nothing is per- 
mitted to interfere with this conference. 
jew was ey ye gd a 
the program for to-day. a man a 
red ion story left over from the day 
before he relates it, and others advise him. 
If he has a hard prospect to visit that day 
others suggest ways of approach. This is 
always a ch conference. Even the 
hard-luck stories take a humorous turn. 
What if the salesman fails that day with 
his hard case? Obviously it was not his 
ju ent alone that was at fault, but the 
combined wisdom of the staff. If he suc- 
ceeds the credit is his. If he doesn’t, the 
failure is taken over by a joint-stock com- 

ny, as it were. Thus this force is kept 

eyed up to a fine pitch of enthusiasm, and 
what might often be a real blue devil if one 
lonely man had to carry it around alone, is 
banished by being laughed out of court. 

One error the novice is fairly certain to 
make—that of nursing a personal grudge 
against the man who won’t buy of him. 
It is human nature to do this. But it isn’t 
salesmanship, and a manager who knows 
his business will usually impress upon the 
beginner the pure impersonality of his set- 
backs. The figure of Lincoln is one sales- 
manager’s stock illustration to emphasize 
this point. He shows how abundant were 
Lincoln’s opportunities, not only for nurs- 
ing personal grievances, but for satisfying 
them. He reminds the novice of Lincoln’s 
humiliation by Stanton, when young Abe 
appeared as his associate attorney in the 
Reaper case, and Stanton virtually elbowed 
him out of the litigation. He brings up the 
figure of Lincoln, stealing about Illinois in 
freight cabooses during his debate with 
Douglas, while the latter rode in the private 
car of McClellan, then vice-president of 
the Illinois Central. Yet, in after years, 
when both these men were Lincoln’s 


| subordinates, the humiliations they had 


ut upon him seemed to have utterly van- 


| ished from his memory. 





Old heads divide despondency into two 
classes, 

One is the chronic boredom of the idler 
and dilettante, for which there are only 
two cures—to get busy and get: out among 
people, or to commit suicide. In saleswork 
this variety is virtually unknown. 

The other sort is the Sonenty down- 
heartedness of b men. It has to be 
attacked with a little sympathy and fath- 
ering from without, or with" good deal of 
philosophy from within. It is what ails 
the salesman when he has blue devils, and 
is a disorder common in many other de- 
———— of industry. John Tyndall 

ound the same malady inseparable from 
scientific investigation. A man who be- 
comes as intensely absorbed in his work 
as the scientist is bound to bring up even- 
tually at a point where both his —— and 
himself are exhausted, and he is filled with 
self-doubt and gloom. Tyndall’s own cure 
was mountain-climbing. A tongh day of 
that, he said, abolished his self-analysis, 
cleared the heart of bitterness, and enabled 
a man to think with tolerance, if not tender- 
ness, of his most relentless and unreason- 
able enemy. One of the famous baseball 
managers it his pennant-winners keyed 
up largely by having a keen eye for a blue 
devil. hen a pitcher had worked himself 
into a state of nerves where he believed 
that, if one of his curves was struck, none 
of the basemen or fielders would try to get 
the ball, this manager silently handed him 
a large banknote, pointed to the gate, and 
said: ‘‘ Now, Joe, you git, an’ I don’t want 
to see your sour face around here for a week 
—understand?’”’ Which was his way of 
sending a man mountain-climbing. 

Few men ever.die of a blue devil. The 
latter seldom kills people, because it is 
ever so much more fun to see them squirm. 
But men do suffer under such depression 
far more than from some of the fatal dis- 
eases, and when the indigo imps of seif- 
crimination, distrust and despondency 
bring a busy man down for punishment, 
fortunate is he who knows how to get him- 
self up again, or works under somebody 
wise and human enough to do it for him. 

Editor’s Note — This is the second of a series of 
articles on the human factor in salesms “ship. 
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Our “Campus Togs” for young 
men are fashion faultless and 
style perfect, with that distinctive 











Prominent Colleges. 
These garments in 


season ahead of the times. 
In producing Kaufman 
“Campus Togs” our 
designers have cor- 
rectly anticipated 
what will be in vogue 
next season by studying 
the trend of the fashions in 
vogue today, and going a 
step farther than what is now 
conservatively correct. 
And because these ultra- 
style suits are Kaufman 
“Pre-Shrunk” Garments, you 
have the positive assurance 
that every iota of the Style, 
Fit and General Attractive- 
ness is there to stay in Coat, 
Vest and Trousers, until wear 
(not a rainy day) has made 
another suit necessary. 
Because in Kaufman “Pre- 
Shrunk” Garments ALL the 
shrink tendency is removed 
from the fabric before mak- 
ing by the exclusive Kaufman 
“Pre-Shrinking” Process, 
which no other manufac- 
turer can use. 
Notethe perfection of “Campus Togs” 
as youstand before theclothier's mirror. 


The gracefully moulded shoulders, 


snap and tone so much sought 
for by the best dressers of our 


particular are nearly a 


long roll lapels, distinctive, “snappy” 
cuff designs, the flap pockets, the 
form-fitting back and dip front give 
to “Campus Tog” Coats to the utmost 
that air of classy niftiness so much 
affected by our cleverest dressers, 

Low-cut vests, with distinctive 
pockets, trousers full-hipped, with 
wide turn-up and many of the in. 
novations which others will offer 
another season, will be found in these 
masterpieces of the Tailoring Art, 


Kaufman 
*Pre-Shrunk” 
Garments 


In design, fit, finish and workman- 
ship they are designed to bring out, 
enhance and emphasize to the fullest 
extent the manly beauties of a man. 


Your dealer will gladly show you “Campus 
Togs” or other styles in Kaufman suits from 
the popular fabrics for Spring and Summer 
at $12 to $30 the suit. Most people, how- 
ever, can be suited at 
$15 to $18. 

But to be sure you 
are getting Kaufman @ 
“Pre-Shrunk” Gar- 
ments, ask the dealer 
to show you this label, 
sewed in the garments, 
before you buy. 





Every man who takes pride in his appear- 
ance should have the Kaufman LE 

( sk your dealer for it or write to us. 
It's free, and an accurate guide to what you 
should wear for Spring and Summer, 1908. 


Chas. Katifman & Bros.,Chicago 








An Education Without Cash 








THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


offers a full course, all expenses paid, in any college, con- 
servatory or business school in the country in return for a 
little work donein leisure hours. You select the school—we 
pay the bills. If you are interested, send a line addressed to 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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billing, or 
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SQUAB fats 


Send for our handsome 1908 Free 


pee Book, telling how to make money 
in uabs. Market waiting. 


Homers, and our 
methods, made a new 
business of squab raising. 

PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO.,423 Howard St., Melrose, Mass. 


California Irrigated Valley Lands 


grow 4 to 6 crops of alfalfa a year and other crops in 
same proportion. I offer the choicest of this class of 
land for sale in 10 and 20-acre tracts on easy payments, 

I will gladly write you, — pg all questions 
you care to ask about the land or this great state. 


GEO. W. AUSTIN, OAKLAND, CAL. 











SHORT STORIES — 1c. to Sc. a word. We 
sell stories, plays, and book Maneewipte, 
on commission; we criticize and revise them 
and tell you where to sell them. - 
Writing and Journalism taught by mail. 
Send for free booklet, ‘‘Writing fer Profit '’; 
tells how. phe National Press Association, 
67 The Baldwin, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Clark's Cruises of the “Arabic,” 16000 tons 
Feb. 4th, Orient; Oct. 16,09, Cruise Round the World 
Fall Tours "08 Round the World. 

F. ©. CLARK, TIMES BUILDING, NEW YORK 


ts E M E N read CONCRETE, Standard Monthly on 


Cement Construction. $1 per year. Sample Copy, 10 cents. 
blishing Co., 235 Newberry Building, Detroit, Mich. 


MAKE 








If interested in this Building Material, 
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Mitt Co, 84 CnhamBeRS ST. New YORK. 
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QUESTION : 
one (Continued from Page 7) Bn 
(The Tortolse had beaten a snail the da iam NABISCO 
before, and was feeling somewhat cocky. “= 
bd ‘Well,’ said the Hare, ‘I'll just race you ten ee.” wm SUGAR WAFERS 
e miles straightaway, winner to take er “ es 
iT } ] thing.’ ‘Fine!’ said the Tortoise. ‘On > 
ng In your way!’ And the race 6 am Se ; 
“The Hare was a 60 H.-P. Lepus, model ™ "% 


of 1908. He set a heart-brea ing Pace, 
ing 
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th Ea taking all the hills on the high and ski 
the turns without a slow-down. ‘Tha 
n- fellow will get into trouble some day,’ 
r grumbled a toad, hopping out of harm’s 
e way, and a lizard threatened to have the 
t. law on him. The Tortoise set forth in pur- * 
oe _ — the pr gr -_ 
summer undreds after plugging away for a week or so, fin- 
Last ished the ten miles. He looked around for 
of young men, free from —s = the 7 “oat 9 rnavaase — 
: y in the race he m pine or 
school and college duties, exceedin the speed limit. Thus we may Transform 
: : see, children,”’ conclu ollister, ‘‘that ° ‘ 
devo ted their leisure the race is not always to the highest power, the simplest 
hours to earnin g money nor oe battle to page pe + pl on 
“Suppose we go back and see whether rs Festino 
through an offer made the ball-race has been sufficiently greased,” dessert into a 
by The Curtis Publishin ge gree soe andiaien 
7+ ne? - 4 - delightful creation mage ste 
t pany. diy = S PTTHE night ride over the hills was wholly | oo eee 
idlin awa the time agreeable. From a fast-driven auto | ff # 
th 8 ted y b ort — can we ons as a ps Aa as = In ten cent tins —— pedir e- 
ey acted as subscrip- ay, and under the acetylene the greens o . : ee 
it represen tatives > the oo Fo apayenon are — vivid. . Also in twenty-five cent tins 
**Running like a cyclone, eh, Prince?” 
Tue SATURDAY EVENING ven, ‘red to remark. NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
aT L P 7 : ™ ’ think so?’”’ he returned wither- 
OST an HE ADIES ingly. f 3) tc = = 4 
P ‘**Prince,” I said, ‘“‘I haven’t a mechan- ' . NS a ee 
HoMeE JourNAL, earn- ical + gmap I stand pape’ Semre mee ~ ag = — ~ + . A bile A ; 7 
> ° simple a contrivance as a pile- river, while My new catalog ? Yo. 2: sl howing Flags in colors an utom 2 © keg res _ 
ing money under mighty a Giles = -% age ha mental “te "Mot my aeagiees ae ow Generators Gas Taniky Speedometer, Pog, Coils Batter: 
iti ratus to a pulp; yet this car seems all right | Motor Bo | ShereeieeaWeckeenteka ceosest Weeecsseee 
pleasant conditions. to me.”’ sent Free. Reliable goods, low prices, prompt delivery. se hen phage tenes an oh od ox any Hufiale Bank , 
‘““You would have said the same if you HOPKINS, 119 Chambers Street, New York CENTAUR MOTOR CO., 53 Franklin Street, BUFFALO, N.Y. 
had been riding in the deacon’s one-hoss 
Most of these yours shay just before the collapse,” he retorted. 


people will this summer “T tell you there’s something radically 
“ : wrong with this car, and I’ll be agreeably Clothes Do Not Make 
repeat their experience er atl she holds Cagether till I get 
you home. I am sorry to have given you 
Day ee Igy the Man—or Woman 
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enjoyed myself enormously. Hollister may 





j ingi =) A sallow, worn or wrinkled face 
than they did then, for] veotis man fo the port on ta sae; Be Beal Spoll the eect ofthe hand 
the pay is larger. The gets frightfully blasé. Asp) somest clothes for women and men 
. . The Prince shut off the energy with an 4 alike. Debilitating spring weather 

same opportunity 1s open impatient snap, got out and began testing ; makes women and men sallow —_o4) 
d f = the spark. : and worn looking. You mus? aid 
to any reader oO HE ‘‘What’s the matter?” asked Miss nature Cute Se in order to look 
; 1 ise i 1 your best. egin now to acquire 
Post. It is simply this: ea Suffering Job!”’ wailed the Prince. He that clear, healthful, natural glow 


which makes people forget 





slammed down the hood savagely, returned 











: ard wi imperfect features and turn to For Hi 
If you will give saline ee ee admire. All facial blemishes No shaving 
either all ora part “Timby, Te confided in my ear, “‘if she ome — oe unnourished healthy. 
. ’ i issues, Clogged pores, WOrry Or care, can aay > 

of your time to the asks we what’s the matter again I shall say sged | y aay ADs 


something. Another repetition of that be easily overcome by the use of 























work of representing maddening question, and ——” 
h . **Don’t be foolish, Prince.” 
these two magazines(to “No. I’ll be plain nasty.” 
; ‘*She’s a girl of spirit.” 
ane vend renewals “T hope f ys deficient.” ! 
and sendin new “You are deficient in appreciation,” I ey M C 
8 ° said warmly. ‘‘She’s the dearest girl on = ff } For Her assage ream 
orders for your friends h OF olin thie aelinat | |rhe clea 
earth, yet you would sacrifice this priceless / ro. Sa 7 
and neigh bors) we rl of womanhood to your miserable car. unwrinkled It Makes and Keeps People Good-Looking 
‘Il r kl ge er, ro don’t deserve her, Prince!”’ shingl yout. 
wil a ou a wee he shot told. Wrinkles and crow’s- | T > shaving soreness and 
1 P f o y ‘“* Pair field, Timby,” he gritted. “Go FOR HER — (ra are driven away, FOR HIM—;:; cleanliness, men should ase 
Sa ary an an extra in and win her--if you can.’ sallowness vanishes, angles are rounded | Pompeian Massage Cream. It takes out pore dirt 
> 6s ” . y “Wie 7 out and double chins reduced by its use. that mere soap aad water washing cannot remove. 4 , 
commission On each Huh! said I. Win Thisbe from Massage for a few minutes each day | It gradually strengthens the skin and enables x 
d t. N Pyramas! Prince, we're a pair of foole— ||  wieccaary Wade wsinre te water's | sico exes the sresctes, removes wines 4/ 
ond i ” cessary. aids na’ " s | alsc ‘ scles, f 
order sen - . oO guar a ge A) peop n ay a own way and gives, wholesome, — — ne St be ag y= sages Sf 
4 — i t , t r y concentratec 1 fes ry 
antee 1s required as to this ear.”’ artifical %. besaty” given by “cosmetics. skin 8 ruddy, yas —— look. | 7 Py’, 
the amount of business ae pnet pone the car and Lttmtpmainni“<_ femreins, 
e " = . Co., 4 
to be sent and there is I SY Preopect $ 
got out on the running board and re- . respect St. 
no expense to you quested Hollister to change seats with me. Free—Sample Jar and Book ° dedsiki 
“Ws 2 he glare of the lights, I said, was hurting Thi ial le jar affords a generous supply, with which 4". Gentlemen: En- 
If you are willing to my eyes. ollister assented cheerfully, oon aan ter ‘cutter’ yoursdll the wondextal pore-cleansing +; ae en as 
° “11: and I thanked Miss Middleton for not qualities of Pompeian Massage Cream. This sample jaris "postage and mailing. 
try it, we are. willing : inst th ha The not for sale at the stores. The illustrated book is aninval- 4." Please send me one 
i testing again: e exchange. Prince uable guide for the proper care of the skin. Both free. “. copy of your famous 
to take the risk. said nothing, but my loyalty must have Send 10 cents in silver or stamps (only U.S. stamps 3°" illustrated massage book 
touched him accepted) to cover cost of postage and mailing. Ss and a special sample jar of 
Agpin we arrowed into the night 4 s Pompeian Massage Cream. 
: t an amazing obsession, | thought, 50c,t5canag1.00 THE POMPEIAN MFG.COMPANY = > 
T Circulation Bureau be need f Exe won over his i. Z : Reston 49 Prospect Street, Cleveland, Ohio Py! Name 
i i bed hi 000 > Massage Soap is eciated byall  S? 
He SaTumpAy E-ventnc Post | | jeep, worn his nerves to tatters, and now || $szieiaats miesypmeninfarinpeurdo ri soagihor” .°Adiren 
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GLOUCESTER 
SWINGING BED 


HAMMOCK 


j 


For Porches, Lawns, Tents, Bungalows, Dens 
Combines Hammock, 
Couchand Swing Seat 


Made without or with wind shields as shown in 
picture. Made of heavy canvas, strong wood frame and 
thick mattress with removable mattress-cover. Will 
hold half a dozen people. Lastsalifetime. Carefully 
covered and packed with lines and hooks ready for 
hanging, and sent anywhere by express or freight. 


Write for Descriptive Booklet 
telling more about the advantages and uses of this 
hammock, and price list of styles and sizes. The 
genuine Gloucester Hammock is not sold in stores, but 
only direct by us, the makers. Write us to-day for 
particulars — hammock weather is due. 


E. L. Rowe & Son, Inc., 27 Water St., Gloucester, Mass. 














Proven 
Permanent 
Profits 


The Original 
Vacuum Cleaning 
Machine 


The above wagon will prove a mint to you, making 
money at the rate of $40.00 per day. It cleans Resi- 
dences, Stores, Hotels, Halls, Clubs, Theaters, Sckools, 
without wear and tear on persons or places. Reliable, 
durable and most efficient Portable Plant in the world. 
On a small investment you can realize $3,000 to $5,000 
ayearin Proven, Permanent Profits. Free Bulletinsand 
Catalogues to all that arein earnest. <A full line of Sta- 
tionary Vacuum Cleaning Plants are also made by us, 

Send for Illustrated Booklet, 


General Compressed Air & Vacuum Machinery Co. 
4485 Dept. “D” Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo, 




















ers. | paeip up Capital and 
me Surplus of Six and 
One-half Million Dol- 

lars, vast experience 

and solid financial 
standing give this bank 

every element of safety. 


Send to-day for our free 
hooklet “M,” explaining 
how you can open an 

account safely and conveniently by mail. 


[ rHeCLTIZENS SAVINGS| 
_AND TRUST CO CLEVELAND ° 








. 
— Genuine Panama Hats $1.00 — 
Rare Bargain in Genuine Panama Straw Hats 

Made pvussible only by our importing them from South 
America and selling direct to the user. These Hats are 
warranted Genuine all 

Hand-woven, unblocked, 

and can be worn in that 

condition by Gentlemen, 

Ladies, Girls and Boys, 

or can be blocked by 

purchaser in any shape 

or style. These Panama 

Hats are just as service- 

able and will wear as 

long as a $10.00 Panama 

Hat. The difference is 

solely in the fineness of 

weave, these Hats being 

a little coarser weave 

than the more expensive 

kind. Assorted sizes. Weight about 2 oz. each. Sent 
postpaid, securely $1 00. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
packed, on receipt of “VV. Order today. Supply limited. 
PANAMA HAT CO., 181 William 8t., New York City 














USE COLLETTE’S PATENT PATC 

mend all leaks in all utensils—itin, 
= brass, copper, graniteware, hot water bhgs, 
etc. No solder, cement or rivet. Anyone can 
use them; fit any surface. Send for sample 
package 10 cents. Complete package, assorted 
sizes, 25 cents postpaid. Agents wanted. 
Collette Mfg.Co., Box 619, Amsterdam, N.Y. 


a4tj LAME PEOPLE 
4 All persons afflicted with a shortened 
4 or weak limb sheu!d write at once fr 

our booklet ‘‘A."" The Pittsburg 


Orthopedic Company, the 
BEFORE Jargest manufacturer of deformity AFTER 
appliances in the world, 635 Liberty St., Pitteburg, Pa. 
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But why should I interfere? Why not 
try to win her for myself? I was not un- 
attractive: in time I might strike the great 
chord in that present unresponsive breast. 
In love and war was not all fair? 

A lurch of the car threw Miss Middleton 
into my arms; her hair swept my eyes. I 
could have wished the auto in a ditch, and 
we two pinioned in the ruins. Then, when 
she asked me, ‘‘ What’s the matter?”’ as 
inevitably she would, I should clasp her 
close and pray for a slow rescue. 

“The Prince is hitting the high places 
to-night,” I managed to remark, on her 
recovery to the perpendicular. 

ee Yes. I love to speed; especially at 
night.” 

confessed that I got no exhilaration out 
of the most splendid burst of speed; but I 
acknowledged that the arguments for speed 
were allone way. ‘‘ Why shouldn’t an auto 
be driven to the limit of its velocity?” I 
said. ‘Our solar system is rushing toward 
the constellation Lyra at the rate of—I 
have mislaid the staggering figures. Our 
earth revolves around the sun at—you 
recall the number of miles per second. 
Jupiter twirls on its axis at—well, never 
mind; the precise figures would give you 
no clear conception of the pace.” 

“‘T suppose not,” said Miss Middleton 
oe 

“‘That’s Lyra—yonder.” I pointed out 
the constellation. 

“Oh, really! I am afraid the stars are 
too far off to interest me.” 

‘Distance lends interest as well as en- 
chantment, Miss Middleton—in love as in 
stars. And, as Browning says, our some- 

~thing or other should exceed our grasp, else 
“= a oof ay 

“Browning is beyond my grasp.” 

“‘And Heaven is just beyond mine.” 

I sighed; but the sentimental exhalation 
was lost in the drumming of the wheels. 
Hang it! one can’t be effective in an auto. 


Vv 

RISE, some mute, inglorious bard, 
and sing the song of the Perfect Car! 
Voice the stern joy that drivers feel in 
motors worthy of their steel! Sing the 
loyalty of bolts and bearings, clutches, 
disks and tires! Sing the almost sentient 
mechanism that bounds beneath one as a 
steed that knows his rider! For never, 
since the first auto was born into a speed- 
mad world, did motor-car perform, within 
the limits of its powers, more admirably 

than the Prince’s Hikemobile. 

Wewhirled into the suburban village that 
marked our journey’s end, slowing down at 
a street-crossing to let a carriage by. 

I became instantly alert, though nothing 
was to be feared from Miss Middleton so 
long as the Prince remained in the car. I 
engaged her in conversation. If the stars 
were remote the weather was always close 
at hand. 

All in vain! In starting, the Prince let 
in the clutch a bit too suddenly, and the 
engine stalled. He got out to crank her. 

iss Middleton leaned forward. The 
light of a street lamp fell upon her face, and 
I saw her lips frame the fatal question. 
“i arted to give it utterance. 
“ce at’s ’ 

The rest perished. I bent over swiftly 
and kissed her. 

Miss Middleton screamed. And who 
wouldn’t? . 

Now, whether my action was io 
by a reckless resolve to serve my Prince, or 
by an uncontrollable passion for the lady, I 
do not know to this day; it is a fine point. 
But, be that ever so vague, the result 
was clear-cut, startling. Miss Middleton 
screamed. 

I got out of the car, feeling very much 
the pale martyr in his shirt of fire. I had 
sacrificed myself for my friend. My own 
hopes lay in ashes; there remained—and 
still lingers—only the ghostly flavor of that 
first and last kiss. 

The Prince had straightened up like a 
bent popple. 

‘‘What’s the matter?” he asked. 

If a bucket of ice water had been dashed 
on my devoted head I could not have been 
more shocked. 

“You!” I cried, in bitter reproach. 
““ You—of all persons—ask that fool ques- 
tion!” 

““What’s the matter?” he repeated 
blankly. 

I turned to Miss Middleton, rigidly up- 
right in the tonneau. 

““My humblest a ge I said, bow- 
ing low. And without further speech I 
boarded an opportunely passing trolley. 
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bv ERLANGER BROTHERS 


EASE! yc tecfun HEAT, | 


Trade Mark. Registered U.S. Patent Office. 


COAT CUT UNDERSHIRTS 
KNEE LENGTH DRAWERS. 


50c, 75c, $1.00, $1.50 a garment. 


They constitute the coolest and most comfortable two piece suit ever worn by man. 


No _ pulling of a perspiration soaked undergarment over your head. 


No disagreeable 


double thickness at the ankle to bind or irritate, and cut off air from the limbs. No 
glove fitting covering for the knee joints to interfere with muscular activity. 


Every garment of B.V.D. 
manufacture 
by the B. V. D. red woven 
label, which insures you a 
correctly cut, well made, per- 
fect fitting garment. 





MADE FOR THE 


is identified in 


BEST RETAIL TRADE 


In. workmanship, in cut, 

finish, and in material, 
B. V. D. Loose Fitting gar- 
ments are unsurpassed. 
Write for illustrated and de- 
scriptive booklet A. 








All B. V. D. Garments are made of thoroughly tested woven materials 


selected for their cooling and wearing qualities. 


ERLANGER BROTHERS 


MAKERS OF 


The B.V. D. Loose Fitting UNION SUIT (pat’d 4, 30,’07) — $1.69, $2.00 and $3.00 a Suit, 
and The B. V. D. Loose Fitting SLEEPING SUIT — $1.00, $2.00, $2.50 and $3.00 a Suit 


Worth and Church Streets, New York. 





FRICTION 


Perightore. 


FLAT CLASP 
Best to wear with KNEE DRAW- TERS 


ERS, because pure silk webbing for KNEE or FULL LENGTH DRAWERS 
never binds, chafes or pinches the leg. 

Best to wear with FULL LENGTH DRAWERS, because the patented Flat Clasp—fiat asa 
coin— keeps the garter close to the leg and prevents accidental unfastening. 

Best to wear with ALL DRAWERS, because they keep the sock trim and wrinkleless. 


“BRIGHTON” FLAT CLASP GARTERS 


are made of pure silk web in all standard colors, also in fancy striped and figured effects. 
Price, 25 Cents a Pair, at your dealer's, or sent by mail on receipt of price. 


PIONEER SUSPENDER CO., 718 Market St., Dept. ““N,”” Philadelphia 
Makers of ‘‘ Brighton ’’ Elastic and Leather Garters, ‘‘ Pioneer ’’ Suspenders and Belts. 


RUNABOUTS 
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A Rare Tobacco 








awaits the smoker who has not 
discovered the exquisite aromaof 


French's Mixture 


The Aristocrat of Smoking Tobacco 
It pleases instantly and satisfies con- 


Doctors and Reliable 
Business Men! 
For the next 30 days 
you can get a genuine 
1908 Waltham for 
personal use at a big 
discount by agreeing 
to represent us if in 








Modeli7. 4H.P. $350. 
Natural wood finish. 35 
to 40 miles per gallon 
gasoline. Speed 24 miles. 
The Waltham 

is guaranteed equal 
in service and dura- 
bility to any car cost- 
ing $1,000. 

Write at once for 
special agency offer. 


WALTHAM MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Waltham, Mass. 


unassigned territory. tinuously. Only the choicest grades of 





ripe and mellow North Carolina Red 
and Golden Leaf are used. Blended by 
hand with a care that shames ordinary 
factory methods. Pure, clean, 
wholesome, and always in perfect 
condition, because it is sold only 


Direct from Factory 


to Smoker 
Send 10c. (silver or stamps) for 
large sample pouch and booklet. 
FRENCH TOBACCO COMPANY 
Dept. H, Statesville, N.C. 











Model 27. 8H. P. $525. Twocylinder, 
air cooled. Speed 40 miles. Natural wood 
finish. 5 speeds forward and 2 reverse. 











Garment. 





TheNew Heath THE “REGENERATOR” 


It makes you stand 
erect an —_— 
Form Developer yr ne 


The “‘Regenerator’’ is superior to every other garment, made to induce 
chest ion and ighten round should: It pels correct breath- 
ing. The blood is the life of the body. Oxygen is the life of the blood. The 
- tor ’’ is scientifically constructed so that the chest is developed and 
the lungs given free piay. It is the only flexible garment which firmly holds 
the body erect, igh round shoulders and compels deep breathing. It 
makes men, women and children erect of body and graceful of figure. Do not 

ator” with any of the ordinary brace or corset devices. 
‘ator '’ is unique, original, constructed on an entirely new 
principle. It is made of stronger material and will last longer than any 
similar garment, and it costs less than inferior articles. 

Children who wear the ‘‘ Regenerator "’ grow straight, strong and healthy 
and are less liable to colds, coughs and weak lungs. 

The “ tor ’’ is sent by mail prepaid on receipt of $2.00. Send 
name and address with height, weight and chest measure (not bust measure) 
and whether male or female. Send for free booklet. Write for description of 
our wi arch . Gives shapeliness and strength to the foot. 


THE HEALTH-FORM CO., Dept. B, 605 Broadway, N.Y. 
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‘Makes Good” 


Baking proves the quality of a stove. 
But every stove doesn’t pass the test. 
stove bakes bread, pies, cakes — 
everything that’s bakable— quite as well 
as the New Perfection ick 
Blue Flame Oil Cook-Stove. 
Besides, the ‘‘ New Perfec- 
fion’’ stove makes the kitchen 
a cool and pleasant place in 
which to do the baking. Do the 
family cooking; broil the steak ; 
pare the meals—every sep- 
grate item of domestic work done 
over the flame of the 


NEW PERFECTION 


Blue Flame Oil Cook-Stove 


adds to your satisfaction because it’s all done so 
quickly and so well. The ‘‘New Perfection’’ sur- 
passes the performance of any other stove. Its 
quick heat saves moments; its cleanliness saves 
labor; its fuel economy saves expense; its new 
principle of blue flame combustion saves you phys- 
ical discomfort. No other kitchen appliance will 
take the place of the ‘‘ New Perfection’’ oil stove. 
If not with your dealer, write our nearest agency. 


™ Rayo LAMP. Just such a lamp as 


you’ve been looking 
for. Made with artistic simplicity 
and fine proportions. Beautifully nickeled; hence 
easily cleaned. Very handy to fill and trim. If not 
with your dealer, write our nearest agency. 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(ncorporated) 





























'Here’s What We Mean by 
Dependability in the 


PCADILLACS 


if 
Ahi. P 
“A ten horse-power Cadillac, driven byDr.W.N. [am \" ee, 
‘ 
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ry 


Sa Stinson, won the Jacksonville to Miami (Florida) 
endurance run, carrying three passengers 371 
miles over some of the"worst roads in the country, 
beating its closest competitor by 75 miles.” 
—News Bulletin. 





* 





Eight other cars were entered —some of them 

ia three times the Cadillac’s rated power—yet this 
sturdy, plucky, persistent, never-faltering little car 
not only finished first but won a trophy for the best 


‘ all-round showing during the run. At the Gates of 
The Cadillac is built for service and gives it—better, surer, Sean teas aaa 

t cheaper than any other car in the world. 16,000 in use—all going—always ready for 

f hills or mountains, rough roads or sandj snow or mud. Most economical—owner’s 

, figures taken at random show an average of so cents a week for repairs; 18 miles per 

, gallon of gasoline. There are other vital facts in 


“The Truth About the Automobile and What it Costs to Maintain One” 
sent free on request for Booklet No. 26. Don’t decide the automobile question until 
you read it. 
Cadillac Model T—4 passengers—$1,000; an ideal family car. Model S Runabout, 
$830. Described in Catalog T 26. Secure a demonstration from your nearest dealer. 
Prices include pair dash oil lamps, tail lamp and horn. 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR CO., Detroit, Mich. Member A. L. A. M. © 
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ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE 


Shake Into Your Shoes 


Allen’s Foot-Ease, a powder for the feet. It relieves painful, swollen, 
smarting, nervous feet, and instantly takes the sting out of corns 
and bunions. It’s the greatest comfort discovery of the age. Allen’s 
Foot-Ease makes tight-fitting or new shoes feel easy. It is a certain 
relief for ingrowing nails, perspiring, callous and hot, tired, aching 
feet. We have over 30,000 testimonials. TRY IT TO-DAY. Sold 
by all Druggists and Shoe Stores, 25c. Do not accept any substitute. 
Sent by mail for 25c. in stamps. 


FREE TRIAL PACKAGE sent by mail. 


Address ALLEN S. OLMSTED, LE ROY, N. Y. 
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Paint 
For Every 
Purpose 


A bright, cheerful, spick 
and span kitchen is the joy 
of every housekeeper. If your 
kitchen is dingy or cheerless you can 
brighten it up in a very few minutes 
with the aid of Acme Quality Paints and Finishes. 
There’s Neal's Enamel, Acme Quality, for your walls — 
a hard lustrous enamel easily cleaned with a damp cloth. 

There’s Acme (Quality Varno-Lac to refinish your wood- 
work in imitation of any of the expensive natural woods. There's Granite Floor Paint, 
Acme Quality, for your floor —looks good, wears well, cleans easily. 


ACME QUALITY 


purpose — in every shade and finish — and they 
are all ready to apply. rite for the Acme Quality Text Book on 
Paints and Finishes. It tells you just what to order for any kind of work 
and how to apply it. Sent free. When you think of painting the outside of 
your house ask the practical painter about Acme Quality New Exa Paints. 


ACME WHITE LEAD AND COLOR WORKS, Dept. Q, Detroit, Mich. 
IN DETROIT-Life is Worth Living 
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ANY CAMP IS THE RIFLE— 
whether it is used for game or to develup 

a keen eye, steady nerve and quick judg- 
ment in target practice. The rifle illustrated 


is our .25 calibre No. 80 Repeating Gallery. 
Fine for small game and target shooting. 
Every boy should read Dan Beard’s “Guns and Gunning” 
Tis now ready. Tells all about woodcraft, habits 
of game birds, camping hints on equipment, 


cooking, etc. Beautifully illustrated by 
Belmore H. Browne. Sent postpaid on receipt 
of price; 20 cents paper covered; 30 cents card- 
board covered. 


160 Page Catalogue Free 
Send 5c. to pay postage. Full of valuable information 
on choice and care of firearms, etc. If you cannot obtain 
enuine Stevens firearms from your dealer, we ship 
Sirect, express prepaid, on receipt of catalogue price. 
J. STEVENS ARMS & TOOL COMPANY 
730 Front Street, Chicopee Falls, Mass., U.S. A. 
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$513 CLEAR PROFIT IN 51 DAYS FROM AN INVESTMENT OF $150 
o ° ' 


§ ee = Is the result from the operation of one 
American Box Ball Alley in Sullivan, Ind. 
Why not go into this business yourself? It 
is the most practical and popular bowling 
game in existence. It will make big money in any 
town. These alleys pay from $25.00 to $65.00 each, 

























a 


per week. This is no gambling device, but a splendid 

bowling game for amusement and physical exercise Liber- 

ally patronized by the best people of both sexes. Quickly in- 
stalled, conveniently portable No pin bey needed Receipts 
are nearly all profit Nearly 4,000 sold to date. We sell on pay- 


ments and our catalog is free 


Write for catalog. AMERICAN BOX BALL COMPANY, 


PATENTEES, 1302 Van Buren St., Indianapolis, Ind 

















Trade-Marks, Designs and AGENTS MAKE BIG MONEY Self Sharpening 


| atents. . selling these wonderful Scissors. V .( 
b ] Copyrights. Information freely 


Giebner, Columbus, O. , sold 22 pairs in 
furnished on request. LANGDON MOORK(formerly Examiner U.S. 3 hrs., made§$13; weshow howto do it te 
Patent Office), Washington Loan and Trust Bldg., Washington, D.C. 
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FREE OUTFIT. Thomas Mfg. Co.,818 N St., Dayton, 0. 

















Salt water bathing is a tonic and 
sunshine is almost life itself. But these two 
together may have unpleasant after effects. To relieve sunburn 
and prickly heat, to cool the smarting skin, to impart a velvety caress, try 


MENNEN’S txicom TOILET POWDER 


It prevents and relieves chafing, deodorizes perspiration, is a comfort for ladies and a luxury after a shave for men. 


Do you buy Talcum Powder for the sake of the Try Mennen’s Violet (Borated) Talcum Toilet Powder, 
Powder itself, or for the art work on the tin can? which has the scent of fresh-cut violets. Sample Free. 
Heanen’s Boxisfor the Powder, Get the Mennen’s Sen Yang Toilet Powder, Oriental Odor ) No 


and the Powder is for you. Box that Lox. Mennen’s Borated Skin Soap (tive wrapper) specially § Samples 


prepared for the nursery. 


Sent free for two-cent stamp to pay postage, one set of 
Mennen’s Bridge Whist Tallies — enough for six tables. 


The Gerhard Mennen Chemical Company, 10 Orange Street, Newark, N. J. 














